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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the ‘“‘Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘Spectator’”’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 
There is no way in which they can better support us 
and help to carry out our determination to give our 
readers the “Spectator” at its old price. 





PPE news from the Western front and Mesopotamia is altogether 
good. ‘The reasons for the German retreat on the Ancre 
are no longer in doubt. The enemy goes back not because he 
wishes but because he has to go. As for the capture of Baghdad, 
it opens up endless possibilities. Successful war does not consist, 
we know, in the taking of cities if the enemy be not broken. Napoleon 
warned his pupils against this ‘empty honour.” But in Mesopo- 
tamia the greatest city that has yet fallen to the Allies so far in 
the war has been taken and the enemy has been broken at the 
same time. The Russians in Persia are still some distance away, 
but they are nevertheless hunting the Turks out of Persia. The 
terminus of the German Baghdad Railway has suddenly been taken 
over by a rival company, and the whole scheme of Mittel-Europa 
totters. But we shall say no more here about the military situation, 
as we have written on the whole subject i in a leading article. 
The return of losses from submarine warfare, published in the 
papers of Thursday, shows that thirteen vessels of over 1,600 tons 
were sunk during the week. In the previous week the number was 
fourteen, and in the week before that fifteen. Of the vessels under 
1,600 tons, four were sunk as compared with nine and six in the earlier 
weeks, Sixteen merchant vessels successfully resisted attack as 
compared with twelve in each of the other weeks. These figures 
are quite encouraging in themselves, but it has to be added that 
the losses probably remain about the same in proportion to the 
number of vessels arriving and sailing; 1,985 vessels arrived as 
against 2,528 in the previous week, and 1,959 sailed as against 
2,477. This shrinkage of arrivals and sailings is of course not due 
to German submarines. Traffic on the seas is like traffic in the 
streets—there are blocks and gaps for no apparent reason. 


“ When is an overt act not an overt act ?”’ seems to be the in- 
teresting question raised by the sinking of the American steamship 
‘Algonquin.’ The captain of the ‘Algonquin’ says that he was 
attacked by shell-fire without warning. ‘Then the German sub- 
marine approached, and her crew finally sank the ‘ Algonquin’ 
with bombs, The sea was bad, and the American captain appealed 
to the German commander to tow the ‘ Algonquin’s’ boats some 
way towards the land. This request was refused. It is said that 
the outrage will not change the relations between Weshington and 
Berlin, as Washington is waiting for an encounter between an 
American armed merchantman and a German submarine. We 
thould have thought that the sinking of an unarmed vessel was a 
more “ overt act’ than the sinking of an armed vessel would be 
But if we gave an answer to the interesting question in that sense 


who were to be treated by express order of the German Emperor 
in 1800 as “ Attila’s Huns of old” treated their enemies, have 
made a pretty riposte against the author of that infamous phrase. 
The Chinese Government have taken possession of about 29,000 tons 
of German shipping. When the Portuguese Government took 
similar action Germany declared war. If Germany does not declare 
war against China, therefore, we may guess that her spirits are 
becoming a little damped or that she is losing count of her enemies. 
Still, we cannot help looking forward to some appropriate recog- 
nition of China's action from the eminent successor to the “ Scourge 
of God.” 


The trial of the persons char; ged with attempting to poison 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Nendormen ended last Saturday. Mrs, 
Wheeldon was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, her married 
daughter, Mrs. Mason, to five years’, and her son-in-law, Mason, 
to seven years. The unmarried daughter was acquitted. We have 
written further on the subject in a leading article. 


The United States Senate at the end of last week did what Presi- 
dent Wilson wished and adopted a Closure rule. “ Filibustering * 
is thus prevented for the future. The liberui veto is ended. It will 
be impossible for a small group of insurgents to defy a huge majority 
by talking indefinitely. The Pacificists or pro-Germans—which- 
ever they may be—in the Senate have done a service to their 
country which they never intended. They have rallied all parties 
to the support of the President, and incidentally have brought about 
an improvement in the procedure of the Senate which in normal 
times could not have been achieved £0 easily, if at all. The Closure 
has long been employed in American State Legislatures, just as it 
has been under the name of Cléture on the Continent. History shows 
that legislative bodies with strong traditions have been able to do 
without it longest. The British House of Commons did not adopt 
it till 1882—years after Australia had introduced it—and the House 
of Lords of course still manages without it. 


Mr. Wilson, invested with the authority he needed, has decided 
to arm American merchant vessels and to call an extra Session of 
Congress. Popular opinion thoroughly approves of the arming, and 
the correspondent of the Morning Post says that it would applaud 
the raising of an Army a million strong. This, however, does not 
appear to be even in prospect. Mr. Wilson’s purpose is to break the 
blockade of American shipping, and wait for what may happen 
when the American armed merchantmen come into contact with 
German submarines. It is generally understood that the merchant- 
men which meet German submarines will fire at sight. Meanwhile 
the American Shipping Board are considering a scheme for building 
wooden ships—ships that would not easily sink when torpedoed or 
shelled—for bringing food to the Allies. 


The facts and figures given by Mr. Macpherson i in the Commons on 
Tuesday involved considerable revision of his previous statement 
that we still retained the mastery of the air on the Western front, 
He now stated that the situation in the air on the British front was 
undecided, and that there had not been at any time onany side on 
the Western front a situation which could properly be described as 
mastery of the air. During the winter months all the belligerents 
had endeavoured to increase and improve their air service, and with 
the advent of better weather severe fighting must take place before 
we could assert our superiority. At the beginning of last year the 





we should apparently be wrong, so we are left with nothing to say. 


main German concentration was before Verdun : this year it appeared 
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to be in front of the British forces. The average air casualties 
per week for the last six weeks were: killed, 7-6; wounded, 8-3 ; 
and missing, 4-2. 





The second readigg of the Bilt dealiug with Enemy Princes and 
their British titles was moved by the Lord Chancellor in the Lords 
en Tuesday. Lord Finlay, while approving of the general desire to 
deprive those who sided with our enemies—*“ and such enemies ! *— 
from enjoying high dignity in this country, dissented from the 
argument that the persons against whom the Bill would operate 
were traitors. Lord Courtney moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
Lord Lansdowne, while not prepared to vote against it, criticized 
its provisions as bascd on the mistaken assumption that the value 
ef distinctions and rewards held by subjects in this country 
was in any way impaired because similar honours had been con- 
ferred on people who by force of circumstances had now become 
enemies of this country. Ultimately the Bill was read a second 
time on the understanding that it should be referred to a Select 
Cominittee. 

On Tuesday also Captain Bathurst was interrogated by Mr. 
Richardson as to whether there were at present in the London 
West India Docks some ten thousand tons of Manila sugar 
bought by London dealers, which they were not ellowed to clear 
except they undertook that it should be used for brewing purposes. 
The ood Controller, said Captain Bathurst, was not prepared, as 
at present advised, to grant exemptions from this Order in other 
than exceptional circumstances. We should add that Captain 
Bathurst stated that the brewers’ sugar was of a grade generally 
unsuitable for domestic consumption. By reserving it for the 
use of brewers, the Sugar Commission were enabled to suspend 
the issue of licences for the importation of brewers’ sugar, and so 
save a considerable amount of tonnage. 








Mr. Richardson went on to ask whether Captain Bathurst was 
aware that scores of thousands of tons of Manila sugar had been used | 
for domestic purposes, and that it was usable for everything except 
with tea. To this the answer was in the affirmative, but with 
the proviso as to licences just quoted. Sir William Essex there- 
upon asked whether the time had not come when even this sugar 
should be used for domestic purposes, to which Captain Bathurst 
replied that the Government had only recently taken drastic action 
im thisdirection. Headded; “1 have not the slightest doubt that 
if the requirements of the nation necessitate it, further and more 
drastic action will be taken.” 


Our comment can only be one of amazement. (1) Either the 
Government are fooling us when, speaking through the mouth 
of tlie Prime Minister or of Sir Edward Carson, they tell us we are in 
deadly peril owing to shortage of food; or (2) the I’ood Controller is 
fooling us by not insisting that not an ounce of sugar or of barley 
shall be used for any other purpose than food. Even a War Coali- 
tion Government canaot have it both ways. 





Tn this context we may mention Sir Edward Carson's most alarmist 
statement as to the food question and the apparent inability of the 
public to understand the peril in which they stand, and Lord 
Northeliffe’s statement in a letter to his own paper that Sir Edward 
Carson did not put the matter strongly enough. But what right 
have Sit Edward Carson and Lord Northcliffe to say that. the 
public will not take the matter seriously as long as the Government 
donot? Who can say that the Government are taking: it seriously 
when they hand over foodstuff enough to feed us for five weeks 
to be destroyed in the manufacture of ten million barrels 
of beer? Li that were stopped, we can assure Sir Edward 
Carson that the public would soon sift up and take notice. 
Now the universal comment is; “The Government only want to 
frighten us. It is all right really,or they would precioussoon stop 





barley being made into beer.’’ A similar question may be put to Lord 
Northcliffe: How can he expect the public to take notice if the | 
newspapers, though full of lamentation over the food question, | 
make no protest against the Government policy in regard to the | 
manufacture of intoxicants from food, but instead waste precious 
paper on advertisements of beer and whisky ? No man with a cigar 
in his mouth will ever make converts to an anti-tobacco crusade. 


In the Commons on Wednesday the Government earried the 
new Indian Cotton Duties without the least difficulty. The temper | 
of the debate was, on the whole, so good that it relieves us from the | 
necessity of making more than a mention of the Laneashire depu- 
tation to Mr. Austen Chamberlain on the previous day. The 
foults of temper and taste displayed by soygral memlx « of that | 
ceputation were very noticeable, Mr. Chamberiain, 44 moving | 


the acceptance of the Indian gift of £100,000,000 towards the Cost 
of the-war, was able to pay a splendid tribute to the services of 
India in every part of the field. As for the proposed new Cotton 
Duties, they were the best way of enabling India to pay for her 
great gift. The gift might, be accepted, or it might be refused, 
but it could not be haggled over. The Lancashire cotton trade 
would be treated more favourably than any other British industry, 
even under the new conditions. The trade was, however, asking 
for more than any Government could grant, and he appealed to 
Lancashire to rise superior to rather ill-founded fears. 





Mr. Asquith played a very distinguished and honourable part 
in the debate. He responded to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal in 
exactly the right spirit, and deprecated the perverse raising of 
contention between Lancashire and India. No sectional interest, 
in the United Kingdom, he said, should ever be arrayed against 
any sectional interest in the Dominions or Dependencies. Tho 
fiscal policy of India would have to be determined on very much 
broader considerations, Personally he regretted that this old 
question of the Cotton Duties had been raised now, but his opinion 
on a matter of inopportuneness did not imply support of the Lanca- 
shire amendment. He proposed that the Government should add 
to their resolution words making it clear that the new duties would 
come up for review under a large Imperial scheme at the end of the 
war. 

Mr. Lloyd George gratefully accepted Mr. Asquith’s suggestion 
and added the proposed words. The House could have no idea, 
he said, of the zeal of India to play a still greater réle in the war, 
and steps were being taken to enable her to do so. In his opinion, 
the new duties were a great act of justice. They had sent a thrill 
of enthusiasm through India. The Lancashire group insisted on 
@ division, and in the result the Government majority was 265 to 
125, the Irish Nationalists, of course, voting against the Govern. 
ment. As we said last week, we recognize good arguments on the 
Lancashire side, but no county and no trade can be allowed a frea 
veto on the wishes of the rest of the Empire. The cotton trade 
must not get into the habit of spelling its name with a big “T.” 
That privilege is reserved for another trade. 

Jefferson is the patron saint of the Democratic Party of America. 
To that party his: political dicta have always been as the “ lively 
oracles of God.” That being so, we feel sure that President Wilson 
must of late have had in his mind Jefferson’s pronouncement on the 
Monroe Doctrine. In 1823 President Monroe asked his illustrious 
predecessor whether the Washington tradition of “no entangling 
alliances’ should be superseded by this ‘ Monroe Doctrine,” tho 
device of Canning. Jefferson, as though he had seen in some 
magic mirror the dread crisis of to-day, replied :— 

“The question presented by the letters you have sent me is tho 
most momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since 
that of Independence. . . . While Europe is labouring to become 
the domicile of Despotism our endeavour should be to make our Hemi- 

hore that of Freedom. One Nation most of all could disturb us in 

is pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us By 
acceding. to her proposition we . . . bring her mighty weigh! 
into the scale of free government and emancipate a Continent at one 
stroke. . . . Great Britain is tho Nation . . . and with her 
on our side, we need not fear the whole world, With her we should 
cherish a cordial friendship and nothing would tend more to knit affev- 
tions than to be Sighting once more side by side in the same cause. 
—(Monticello, October 24th, 1823.) 


These were indeed noble and memorable words, and have aa 
application far beyond the significance of the. moment when they 
were written. If the shadow of Jefferson still haunts the stately 
gardens and terraces of Monticello, and could be invoked to con- 
verse, what Englishman would refuse to tell him that, though 
we have no desire to see America stand side by side in the same 
cause with us against her will, if she docs so with her whole heart 
none will welcome her more than those of her own flesh and blood? 

We must protest against a detestable serios of paragraphs which 
appeared in the Weekly Dispatch of last Sunday in regard to the 
Xeport of tho Dardanelles Commission. In the first place, the 
losses in the Gallipoli operations are described as ‘‘ the Dardanelles 


murders.” ‘Forty thousand murders,” we are told, ‘ constitute 
a record in the history of crime.” Then comes the following state- 
ment :— 


“ As for the latter-day Lord Kiichener—amiable, amusing, vacillating 
—-the public knew as little about him as they did about the real state 
of affairs in the corpse-strewn poninsula. An easy-going man, with 
a narrow forehead, who was unaware that Welsh was spoken in Wales 
or that the Irish Nationalist soldiers required Catholic priests, he had 
one faculty in bis latter days—ho spoke as little as possible in Councit 
for fear of giving himself away. hy then he had become emotional 
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nile, telling his cronies the same stories over and over again. 

a camel ia of the eyes from which he suffered robbed him ot teen. 
4as the real Kitchener, A kindly man and a good friend. The 
other Kitchener, the strong, silent man, was the oreation of tho late 
@. W. Steevens, who created other strong men whose names it would 
be unkind to tention. The average man knew nothing of K. of K. 
excepting that hé was tall and was always in the picture papers. The 
pene world, unfamiliar with the garrulous vacillator, wanted to 
imagine that they had a strong man at the helm, and they readily 
belived in Sir Hedley Le Bas’s posters depicting a stern, solemn soldier, 
remorseless and wonderful. After 31 months the Great Illusion is 
The Old Gang knew his latter-day character but hid 
* Father's 


him. They knew that the mob had been fooled. 





best Poster,’ was Miss X.’s description of Lord K.” 

Next comes an attempt to secure confidence for the present 
Government and to discredit their predecessors by pointing out how 
many more letters now go to No. 10 Downing Street than went 
there in the old days :— 

“Unjust criticism of the Government accumulates. The public, 
fed on pleasing lies greedily swallowed for a gouple of years, are now 
reduced to a condition when they decline to believe anything, Take 
the absurd references to the increase in the Prime Minister's secretarial 
staff. During the week Zhe Weekly Dispatch correspondent who fiits 
between 214, Abingdon-street, and Downing-street, was struck by the 
procession of letter carriers depositing what the Americans call ‘ sacks 
of mail’ at the Premier’s residence. In the old days, beyond a few 
letters from Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer, Lady Diana, and the Trees, 
the letter-bag at No. 10 was so light that it rarely contained moro 
than twenty letters. An official indirectly connected with the Post 
Office has been saying that Mr. Lloyd George’s correspondence is more 
than ten times as large as that addressed to the head of any Government 
Department, and sometimes exceeds a thousand letters a morning, | 
which the beautiful Miss Stevenson, who superintends the work of 
*gatting’ the mail, is said to open with an ingenious envelope-cutting 
ahaa 
Gevice. 


Finally, the writer in the Dispatch states that how long the Prime | 
Minister will be able to stand the strain is a matter of continual 
speculation. We hope our readers will not think we are indulging 
in another fad if we ask how long the country is going to endure 
the strain of a Press of this sort. Such stuff needs a pillory rather 
than a comment. We may point out, however, the impudence | 
of the Weekly Dispatch—part of the Northcliffe chain of the 
Times and Daily Mail for the morning, the Evening News for the 
evening, and the Weekly Dispatch (“the best of the batch” as 
we are so constantly told) for Sunday reading—in declaring that 
Lerd Kitchener was the creation of the late Mr. G. W. Steevens, | 
who was above all things a Daily Mail man. He made Lord 
Kitchener the hero of the Harmsworth Press, and it was through the | 
instrumentality of that Press that Lord Kitchener was appointed 
Secretary of State for War at the beginning of hostilities. It is 
arguable that the appointment was not a wise one, but what are | 
we to say of those who, having placed Lord Kitchener at the War 
Uffice, make his presence there one of the chief accusations against | 
what they term “ the old gang ” ? 

The third Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
contains full details of a new and important publication scheme 
for the purpose of encouraging British composers in the practice of 
their art. They are invited to submit original unpublished com. 
positions to a Board of Adjudication constituted by the Trustees 
The awards, made annually in respect of not more than six works 
considered to be of conspicuous merit by the adjudicators, will 
secure to the composers: (1) publication of their works at the 
expense of the Trustees; (2) copyright, together with all the 
poyalties obtained by sale of copies to the public. To ensure that 
the works submitted shall be of high artistic aim it is stipulated 
that they must belong to one of the following classes: (a) Concerted 
Chamber Music for three or more instruments; (b) Concerto for 
one or more solo instruments with orchestral accompaniment ; 
(¢) Choral work with orchestral accompaniment ; (¢) Symphony or 
other orchestral work of an important nature ; (e) Opera or Musical 
Drama, including Incidental Music to Plays. It may be noted 
that no age-limit is imposed ; and that the composers must be of 
British parentage and nationality. 

“ ———— | 

The scheme, which is judiciously as well as generously planned, 
is the most enlightened contribution to the encouragement of | 
ereative native art that has been devised in our time. It meets | 
a difficulty which has long beset British musicians of high aims. 
The cost of publishing the score of a symphony or an opera 
at their own expense is out of the question, while publishers 
ehrink from incurring the cost as a commercial speculation, with the 
result that “much of the best work of our composers remains 
unknown except to the limited audience which has heard the 
composition performed from manuscript.” 


An American correspondent sends us a page from a Transatlantic 
Lewspaper, the Christian Work, containing an article entitled 


| the people of Germany. 


| of its cause that its belief is wrong,” 


lectual sincerity. 
| . 
| own virtue. We must confess that we feel 


. } ~} ’ »imvaha i 
| colleagues very much as the fireman felt about the invalid in 





“Why Must the War Go On?” by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 
This strange document is heralded by a note to the following effect :— 
“ Brought secretly to this country from England recently, the follow- 


ing article, by a member of Parliament, has an interest second 
only to that which attached to the appeal of Bertram feic] Russell to 
President Wilson, The statement, which is entitled ‘ Why Must tho 
War Go On?’ was sent by Mr. Ponsonby to the American Neutral 
Conference Committee, 70 Fifth Avenue. It was written before the 
German Peace Note of December 12th,” 

We have no desire to stifle the views of any section of the com- 
munity, and we would rather see the extreme Pacificist, since he 
exists though in negligible numbers, in Parliament than not. His 
epeeches prevent the quidnuncs and pessimists from wailing. 
over the appalling strength and ability of the anti-war movement. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico is the truest of proverbs, but in cases 
like the present Omne nolum pro ludibrio is equally sound. But 
though fully aware of the advantages gained by Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby’s public exhibition of himself and his views, we 
must not forget that there is another side to the picture. 
It is clear from the note we have quoted that in America an 
importance is attached to Mr. Ponsonby’s sayings which has no 
relation to their real value. If a peace article is written by a 
Member of Parliament, it is held to be a most significant, nay, 
portentous, event. That is strange in a country like America, 
where the intrinsic value of the opinions of a Member of Congress 
is so well known, and where people trouble very little about what 


| Walt Whitman termed “‘the insolence of elected persons”; but the 


fact remains. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the problem of punishment, 
but may note here another matter of some importance. We 
gather from the general strain of Mr. Ponsonby’s article that 


| he would answer our arguments by saying that it is not fair te 


attribute any responsibility for the acts of their Government te 
No doubt this is inconsistent with his 
statement that ‘‘ you cannot by punishment inflicted upon all 
sections of the people convince a nation that believes in the justice 
but making allowance for 


trifles like these, we have a word to say as to this plea that we 


have no right to blame the German people but only their Govern- 


ment. Our answer is that a people which boasts itself, and truth- 


fully, to be the best educated in the world and the mostadvanced 
in arts and science had no business to tolerate such a Government 
as that which has laid it low. Before undertaking predatory 
conquests abroad it should have won liberty at home. Liberty 
is the place in the sun which Germany should have won for herself 
before she began to lay plans for a Pan-Germanic Empire, 
for the hegemony of a Mittel-Europa Empire, f upying Baghdad 
or seizing Egypt, or for using Antwerp and Calais to place the 


freedom of the seas under the beneficent Prussian trident. 
We are democrats, and we are not ashamed to say that one of 


the best lessons of the war will be that nations so far advan 





civilization 2s Germany must be held responsible for the system of 


government which they adopt or permit to exist. We say this 
advisedly. For example, if Frenchmen were to allow some adven- 
turer to establish a tyranny in France such as that I 





Napoleon III., and then permit that tyrant to involv n an 
unjust war, they would have to pay the penalties justly exacted of 
them for his misdeeds, and for their own slackness in guarding 
their liberties. 

We are of course sure that Mr. Ponsonby’s sophistries 
well meant, and that he sincerely believes in the pa 
stuff he talks in defence of an enemy whom he de t 
in the least understand and in arraignment of fellow 
men about whom he is equally misled. The trouble with hina 


and those like him is want of common-sense and of iz 
They are intoxicated with the sense of their 
about him and bis 


tt n Steve 


] q| ve | rat } the + 
gon’s delightful fable. It will be remembered that while the fixe 
was going on and the roof falling in, the fireman held a metaphysical 


discussion with the invalid, who, being a pernickety logic- onge 


objected to being rescued. It ended in the following speech by the 
man in the helmet: “‘I could forgive you being sick,’ he said 
at last, as a portion of the wall fell out, * but I cannot 
bear you being such a fool.” And with that he heaved up his 
| fireman's axe, for he was eminently just, and clove the s & 2 
to the bed.’ We wish the words were politer, but we feel bound te 


apply them to Mr, Ponsonby. 


Be @ won oom Pow BOO 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_———— ~-—— 
BAGHDAD AND BAPAUME. 

( 1 ENERAL SHERMAN in a telegram to President Lincoln 

J used the proud words: “ I send you the city of Savan- 
nah as a New Year's gift.’’ General Maude has done even 
better than that. He has sent the British people the great 
and historic city of Baghdad as an Easter present. Every 
circumstance of time, place, and memory is combined to 
warm the heart and fire the imagination in General Maude’s 
great achievement. It is as characteristic a British victory 
as one could possibly desire. Take, in the first place, the 
events that preceded it. In the crisis of the greatest and most 
dangerous war in our history we were subjected to the worst, 
or at any rate the most sensational, defeat that our arms have 
received since Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. The 
actual numbers of the force that was destroyed in Afghanistan 
seventy-five years ago were rather larger, but there was not any- 
thing like the same number of British troops involved. The 
nation took General Townshend's capitulation—a capitulation, 
by the way, which threw no discredit on the gallant soldier or 
his men, British or Indian—in as perfect a temper as could 
be imagined. ‘There were no recriminations, no abuse of any 
one concerned in the military defeat, but a quiet and dignified 
acceptance of the fate of war. There was not even a cry for 
revenge, and no gasconading whatever about what we would 
do next time, no mutterings of “ A time will come!” 
country and the Government made no boasts about how they 
were going to redress the balance on the Tigris by future 
action. Silently we began our preparations for another 
advance. We now sce the fruits. Within nine months of 
our defeat we are not merely back again at Kut, but in posses- 
sion of Baghdad, the first building seized being the railway 


terminus upon which our enemies based such a mountain of | 


diplomatic and financial intrigue and such a wealth of political 
dreams. They bragged about Baghdad. We have taken it. 
The Baghdad Railway was the thread upon which the pearls 
of the Pan-Germanic Middle-Europe policy were strung. 
The thread has been cut, and the pearls (imitation variety, 


made in Berlin) are rolling about the floor in every direction. | 
How far our military railway from the Gulf has yet gone | 
is a secret which if we knew we could not state, but obviously | 


it must have gone a good way, and we do not doubt that it 
will not be very long before it reaches Baghdad. After all 
the talk, it will be a British and not a German-made engine 
that will be the first to enter the city of Haroun Al-Raschid 
from a Persian Gulf terminus. Sinbad the Sailor, not Fritz the 


Frightful, will have told the last and best story in The Arabian | 


Nights. 

If the circumstances in which Baghdad has been made ours 
were characteristic of British thought and action, the friends 
of General Maude have every right to claim that he has played 
a specially British part. 
tenacity of purpose have been not only a miracle but a model 
for all his brothers-in-arms. 
his troops, but has worked with a swift and reticent mastery 
that has been quite admirable. What we like best of all about 
him and his work is that, having once got hold of the enemy, 
he has never lost touch with them. In spite of heat, 
dust-storms, and thirst, he has hung on to them with a 
persistence and a remorselessness which must have made 
him seem to the Turks who fly before him as the iron hand 
of fate. To them the advance must have seemed like that 
told of in Isaiah, the most concise and the most soul- 
shaking record of an invasion that the literature of the world 
affords :— 

“ He is come to Aiath, he is passed through Migron; at Michmash 
he layeth up his baggage. They are gone over the pass; they have 
taken up their lodging at Geba; Ramah trembleth; Gibeah of Saul 
is fled. Cry aloud with thy voice, O daughter of Gallim! Hearken, 
© Laishah! © thou poor Anathoth! Madmensh is a fugitive; the 
inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee. This very day shall 
he halt at Nob; he shaketh his hand at the mount of the daughter of 
Zion, the hill of Jerusalem. Behold the Lord, the Lord of hosts, shall 
lop the boughs with terror; and the high ones of stature shall be hewn 
down, and the lofty shall be brought low. And he shall cut down the 
thickets of the forest with iron, and Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one.” 
But while we show gratitude to General Maude, we must not 
forget that ia the last resort it is to the gallant men, native 
and British, under him that we owe the victory. A General 
may be the finest strategist in the world and the greatest 
leader, but if his instrument is of lead instead of steel what 
avails all his skill? Nor, again, must we forget the part that 
has been played by that most silent and least self-seeking of 
soldiers, General Monro, the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Last August Gencral Monro left the Western front, where he 


The | 


His care, his thoroughness, and his | 


He has not advertised himself or | 


was in command of the First Army—that is, was the chief 
subordinate of Sir Douglas Haig—to reconstitute and reform 
Indian military administration wherever such reform wag 
needed. On his way out he paid a visit to the Persian Gulf 
and since that time he has been working with that patience, 
good heart, and steadiness which are his characteristics alike 
in the office and the field to support General Maude and 
provide him with whatever is needed by an army in 
the difficult position occupiel by that on the Tigris 
But for General Maude’s high qualities of command, the 
expedition must have failed ; but it is equally true to say that 
it would have failed if General Monro, supported of course by 
the Viceroy and the Indian Government as a whole, had not 
played the part of Carnot and been “the organizer of 
victory.” 

The military possibilities opened up by the capture of 
Baghdad are so far-reaching, so complex, in a word 80 tre- 
mendous, that one hardly dares to speculate upon them in 
one’s own mind, much less on the printed page. Already our 
troops are nearly forty miles to the nell of the city, still 
hanging on the flank of the flying foe, who, with nearly all 
their artillery and stores abandoned, are now not only 4 
| demoralized but a depleted rabble. In all probability the 

enemy are making for Mosul, while our cavalry are racing 
| themforthat point. What makes the race the more exciting is 
| the fact that our Russian allies in Northern Persia have given 
| a sound beating to the Turks with whom they have lately been 
engaged and have driven them out of and retaken Kermanshah, 
That town was captured by the Russians some fourteen 
| months ago, but lost again last July. It is an important place, 
as roads lead from it to Tabriz on the north and Kut on the 
south-west. It is quite possible that the Turks, if the Russians 
are able, as we hope they may be, to push on rapidly, 
will be driven past Mosul. If that should be so, our 
possession of that place, if it can be maintained, might have the 
very greatest military possibilities. But though we mention 
those possibilities, we do not desire to overemphasize them, 
for we must not forget the great difficulty of communications 
and of feeding even a small force in desert country. However, 
| these are matters about which the quidnuncs of the clubs need 
not greatly worry themselves. The dangers are much better 
known to General Maude than to the critics here, and we may 
| be perfectly certain that, though he will be bold, he will not 
_ run foolish risks. And here we may mention that the Turks’ 
own account of the matter is that their army has taken upa 
position between Baghdad and Samara, Samara being a place 
on the Tigris about seventy miles north-west of Baghdad. 

The political consequences of the capture of Baghdad cannot 
but be very great. Remember that the city and the population 
of the surrounding districts are not “Turkish. The city is, and 
| always has been, peopled by Arabs, Persians, and Jews, with 
a thin upper layer of Turkish officials and soldiers. The news 
that the people of Baghdad received our troops with expres- 
sions of pleasure must not be held merely as an effort to curry 
favour with the conquerors. The Turks have never been 
loved by the Arabs, but very much the reverse, and we have 
not the slightest doubt that the people of the city have a very 
, Shrewd opinion that we are likely to “ much better rulers than 
| our predecessors in power. Besides, the people of Baghdad 
| have always been great traders, and are no doubt looking 
| forward with joy to the very unwonted position of being paid, 
| and paid liberally, for everything with which they can supply 

our troops. The Turks take. We buy. What is true of the 
| trading instincta of the city is true also of the surrounding 
districts, and indeed of the whole Arab population. 

We have ventured to link Bapaume with Baghdad in our 
title, though Bapaume is not yet in our hands. No doubt 
many things may happen to prevent its immediate acquisition, 
but at the same time it would be superstitious to pretend that 
the odds are not very much in favour of its being in our pos- 
session by ihe time these pages are in our readers’ hands. 
Thursday’s telegrams show that our troops have closed in 
west of the fateful town, for such it has been on more than one 
occasion in French history. But though as we write our 
forces are only a few hundred yards away, we do not disguise 
from ourselves the fact that the defences are immensely strong, 
and that the Germans have every reason for making a despe- 
| rate effort to keep us out of so important a point as long as 
they possibly can. When Bapaume falls it is fairly safe to say 
that Péronne will fall also, and Péronne is now, what indeed 
it has always been, a first-rate fortress. There will, however, 
be plenty of time to speculate upon such events after Bapaume 
has fallen. Meanwhile we can only wish our soldiers good 
fortune and light casualties, should it be necessary for them 
to storm the defences of Bapaume. 
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THE DARDANELLES REPORT. 


HE Dardanelles Report contains matter far too serious 
to be made the ground for party or personal strife 
and condemnation. Moreover, it is published at a time when, 
more than at any other period since the beginning of the 
war, steadiness, patience, concentration of effort, and above 
ail unity of action by the whole nation are required. To 
take this document (one per se reasonable, just, and moderate) 
and to use it as an instrument of attack on Mr. Asquith and 
other members of the late Ministry would at this moment 
be absolute madness. If we are told that by refusing to 
take this line we are saving certain statesmen from the penal- 
ties they deserve, we can only say: “ That must be their 
good fortune. We would rather, assuming their offence 
justly punishable, that they went scot-free than imperil our 
chances of winning the war, as they must be imperilled by a 
faction fight at Westminster. There must be no waste of 
time or of force in making scapegoats.” 

To support our contention we have only to glance at the 
eflects that must follow from the policy which certain 
organs of the Press which hate Mr. Asquith call “ impeaching 
the old gang.” Remember first of all that you cannot impeach 
the “old gang ” without impeaching the leader of the new gang. 
Mr. Lloyd George was a member of the War Council whose 
actions are impugned by the Report of the Commission. It may 
bearguable that he took little or no part in the actual decisions, 
and that therefore his responsibility was technical rather 
than real. That might suffice to excuse a member of the 
outside Cabinet. It cannot suffice to protect the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and a member of the Cabinet so prominent 
as Mr. Lloyd George. Great popularity, great position, and 
especially the holding of the purse-strings of the nation involve 
responsibilities for great acts of State from which no man 
can escape. Mr. Lloyd George is too big a man and, we 
expect, also far too brave a man to attempt to use the argu- 
ment—'* Please, Sir, it wasn't me.” He either erred with his 
colleagues, or else he erred quite as greatly by delegating to 
them powers which a Minister in his position had no right to 
delegate. No one would ever have condemned him if he 
had said: ‘I cannot allow such a big business as this, one 
which may involve the expenditure of untold millions, to be 
carried on without my acquiescence, If I am unable to have 
a direct share in its management I must either resign or else 
assent, giving my colleagues a blank cheque and taking the 
consequences,’ But can any sane person believe that it 
would be wise at this moment to begin a campaign which if 
sueceseful must end in extinguishing the present head of the 
(iovernment as well as the late Prime Minister? Does any 
one really wish to be left alone in the dark with the “ yellow’ 
Press? 

Though we deprecate foolish and impracticable talk about 
impeachments and demands that the whole of the evidence 
should be published— evidence dealing with matters which 
involve the most delicate negotiations with foreign Powers 
it must not be supposed that we hold that, since the Report 
has been published, no lessons are to be learnt from it, either 
political or naval and military. There are two great lessons, 
and upon these we propose to dwell. The first is that though 
the Government of late years have broken the old rule that 
the expert is the servant of the Cabinet Minister, and that 
no responsibility ever rests upon him but only upon the Minister 
who took his advice, we have not reached any clear or proper 
understanding as to the true functions of the expert or his 
locus standi in the councils of the State. Nothing is clearer 
from the Report than that the experts supposed to be con- 
sulted considered that their duty was to be silent until their 
advice was definitely asked on a specific point. They were 
to be like books upon a shelf, dumb till some hand took them 
down, turned their pages, and extracted their information. 
lo apply a more honorific analogy, they were oracles which 
never spoke till they were spoken to. 

an entirely different view of the situation. They believed 
that if they summoned experts to the Council Board, and 
those experts heard the discussions and were aware of the 
decisions come to and said nothing, it was proper to assume 
that they had no objections to make and did not dissent from 
the proposals put forward and accepted by the Council. Appal- 
ing as it may seem, the War Councils at which the Dardanelles 
Expedition was decided upon in principle and in detail seem 
to have misunderstood completely the functions and duties 
of the experts who attended them. As things turned out, 
it would have been far better if the experts had not been 
there, because then it might have occurred to somebody 
to msist upon their opinions being frankly disclosed. As it 











| British Fleet up the Straits and you'll soon see 
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was, the War Council showed a cheerful reliance upon the 
proverb “Silence gives consent,’ and plunged into theic 
policy quite oblivious of the fact that in the minds of the 
experts silence had no such meaning. It may be true, and 
probably is true, that if the particular experts had spoken 
they would not have cared to take the responsibility of vetoing 
or attempting to veto the scheme, but that does not make 
the misunderstanding any the less. 

Quite as important is the lesson to be drawn from the 
absolute failure of the very capable men who formed 
the War Council to see that they had adopted a scheme 
which, if they had been able to carry it out—which, 
thank God! they were not—was almost certain to be 
unsuccessful because it was conceived on thoroughly un- 
sound lines, The plan of the Government in the case 
of the Dardanelles Sepidition had the worst fault which 
any naval or military plan, or naval and military plan 
combined, can have. It had no real objective, only an 
apparent one; or rather, to put it in another way, it only 
had a vague and general objective, not one which was clear 
and specific and could be carried through by a series of 
definite acts, acts which could be connected and co-ordinated 
till the final stage was reached and the end gained. 

The Government on January 13th, 1915, decided that “ the 
Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedition in February 
to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople 
asitsobjective.”’ That, wedo not hesitate tosay, hasevery fault 
which a war decision could possibly have, and for this reason. 
No one had thought out or knew what the Flect was to do 
after it had hasatonded and taken the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
To say vaguely that Constantinople was its objective was 
nonsense. <A tourist, a mere sightseer, might have Con- 
stantinople as his objective, but not a fleet or an army, or 
even a commercial traveller. ‘The objective of all three is 
action. A fleet might be told to summon Constantinople to 
surrender, or to lay the city in ashes, or —a madder sugges- 
tion still—to try to break through into the Black Sea. An 
army might be told to besiege the city, or assault it and take 
the Sultan prisoner, or what not. But to talk about Con- 
stantinople as the Fleet’s objective is indeed to build a castle 
in the air. It merely means that the Government did not 
know, because they had never thought the matter out in 
specific terms, what the Fleet was to do if it got there. Of 
course members of the War Council, if pressed, would have 
said that they knew quite well. It can be seen from 
the Report, indeed, that generally and in a kind of weolly 
way they believed that if the British Fleet appeared 
within sight of Seraglio Point there would be some sort of a 
revolution or conspiracy, and that the city would open its 
gates and admit the invaders as conquerors, or even hail 
them as deliverers. There was a kind of feeling: “Get tle 
well, whit 
you will see.” In truth, it was a case of a “general idea,” 
but with no “special idea’’ to make it real. Nobody appar- 
ently did what is done by a wise Commander-in-Chief in the 
field when an attractive but dangerous plan is placed before 
him. What he says is: “ Write out in detail the orders 
necessary to carry out your plan and let us see how it looks 
when translated into specific terms.” We venture to say 
that if Mr. Winston Churchill had called upon his Naval Staff 
to write out the orders which would have to be given to the 
Fleet by the Naval Commander-in-Chief on arrival at Con- 
stantinople, in the event of the hypothetical revolution not 
taking place, and had brought them to the War Council, the 
Council would have abandoned the scheme at once. The 
roseate hues of a vague and general objective would soon 
have faded into the grey and sombre realities of specific orderg, 
The writing out of the orders would have shown the Govertte 
ment the essential difficulties of the situation. It would have 
projected them into the position occupied by an Admiral in 
the Sea of Marmora, “ off Constantinople.” They would have 
noted that he could not occupy a city of a million people 
because he had no troops to do it with. They would have 
begun to remember that the Turks are a bold people and do 
not mind taking punishment if they are not actually pushed 
with the bayonet, and to foresee that they would endure the 
bombardment as soon as they noticed that the Fleet had 
no troops to land, dared not fire away too many rounds 
of ammunition, and was obliged to use up coal by steaming 
about at night. Next would have come the consideration : 
How about the rapid movement of troops from Constantinople 
along both sides of the Dardanelles, European and Asian, to 
get possession of the Straits and close the door on our 
Fleet ? Then wovld have emerged the essential risk of the 


situation—i.e., that our Fleet might be shut up in the Sea of 
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Marmora. If our Flect had really gone into the Sea of 
Marmora, the Dardanelles and the Narrows would have been 
shut behind us, and our ships would either have had to sink 
themselves, to surrender, or else to run back through the 
Dardanelles under conditions which would have meant the 
most terrible losses. Curiously enough, this view was put 
forward by one of the naval experts, though not an expert 
who attended the War Council, with great force and fore- 
sight. Sir Henry Jackson clearly understood the realities of 
the situation, whoever else ignored them. On January 5th 
he wrote a memorandum which, though it did not, as the 
Commissioners note, pronounce any definite opinion either for 
or against the attack on the Dardanelles, insisted upon the 
extent of the forces that would be required, and especially 
upon the necessity of providing a large supply of ammunition. 
He added :— 

~ Aamering the enemy squadron destroyed and the batteries rushed, 
they would open to the fire of field artillery and infantry, and to 
torpedo attack at night, with no store ships with ammunition, and 
no retreat without re-engaging the shoro batteries, unless these had 
been destroyed when forcing a passage. Though they might dominate 
the city and inflict enormous oat their position would not be an 
enviable one, unless there were a large military force to occupy the 
town. Strategically, such a diversion would only be carried out when 
the object to be gained was commensurate with the loss the Fleet 
would sustain in forcing the passage. The actual capture of Constan- 
tinople would be scone a considerable loss; but its bombardment 
alone would not greatly affect the distant military operations; and 
even if it surrendered, it could not be occupied and held without troops, 
and would probably result in indiscriminate massacres.’’ 


One would have thought that this memorandum, even if it 
was not seen by Mr. Churchill till some time after it was 
written, as we gather from the Report, would have 
been enough to break to pieces the plan of naval action 
alone—the plan which we think we shall not be unjust if 
we describe as Mr. Churchill’s hobby. Yet, strangely 
enough, it did not seem to have had this effect on the mind 
of anybody concerned. It is true that the idéa of exclusively 
naval action gradually fell into the background, or rather 
was superseded by the adoption of amphibious war before 
such action was tried as it was in March, but for a long time 
after the memorandum was before the naval authorities an 
exclusively naval operation still nominally held the field and 
was apparently as much accepted by Lord Kitchener as by 
Mr. Churchill. 


To sum up, nobody except Sir Henry Jackson seems to have 
had the hardihood to ask himself or anybody else: “ What 
is the Fleet to do if it gets through the Dardanelles and 
reaches its objective, Cqnstantinople ?” Again, the scheme 
was never tested by the two questions which have knocked 
so many apparently sound plans on the head. “ What will 
it cost if measured, this time not in money but in terms of 
men and military and naval strength?” should have been 
the first question. When that question had been answered, 
it should have been followed by: “ Where are the men 
and the naval and military energy to come from?” If 
those two questions had been pressed, the answers would 
have shown that the men and ships and the energy 
required could not be obtained without running risks too 
great to be run. The Emperor Napoleon was wont to 
say that when he made a plan he was the most 
pusillanimous man alive. He raised every objection, 
difficulty, and bogy that could possibly be raised. Every 
timid thought or vague anxiety was investigated and given 
itg full importance, and every criticism found in the least 
valid was met by a precautionary measure. It was only 
after the plan had been thus gone over, an assurance sought 
on,every point, and every link in the chain which led to the 
firigl objective made as secure as human ingenuity could 
make it, that Napoleon put himself into a mood which was 
the opposite of that in which he planned. Onco his scheme 
was launched he knew no doubts and no fears. He fell upon 
his enemy like a thunderbolt. No such precautionary pusil- 
lanimity appears to have restrained or to have perturbed 
those who devised the Dardanelles scheme. They were 
content to envisage first the bombardment and then the 
taking of the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as the 
objective. A less well-thought-out scheme it is difficult to 
imagine. In truth, the mood of the War Council reminds 
ene of Dryden’s famous description of Doeg :— 

“They were too warm on picking-work to dwell, 


But faggoted their notions as they fell, 
And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well.” 


But though we must record these lapses from sound sense 
and good judgment, we cannot leave the subject without 
protesting most strongly against the vindictive criticism 
with which Mr. Asquith has been assailed, and still more 
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against the brutalities reserved for Lord Kitchener. Qng 
would have thought that the claim for consideration, thrice 
hallowed by the grave, would have preserved him from 
such an attack as that in the Weekly Dispatch, but 
apparently our new journalism is rotten eggs not rapiers, 
In any case, it is futile as well as ignoble to taunt men 
who, if they erred, erred not from any malignity of aim, or 
from carelessness or the desire to avoid spending themselves 
in the nation’s cause. We would far rather thank the “ old 
gang” that they did not despair of the republic than try to 
play towards them the part of a Shylock and get from them 
every ounce of flesh that a strict and merciless rendering of their 
implied covenant with the nation may appear to justify, 





THE POISON CONSPIRACY AND EDUCATION, 

r Sage trial of the persons who plotted to murder Mr. Lloyd 
d George and Mr. Henderson was astonishing in many 
of its features, but in no respect has it astonished people more 
than in its disclosures as to the moral code of the young women 
who were school teachers. We print elsewhere a letter drawing 
attention to this subject, and we imagine that our correspond- 
ent’s horror is characteristic of all who followed the trial, 
The language used in the Wheeldon family was of the most 
obscene and blasphemous kind. “Is this sort of language 
common among female school teachers?” asked the Judge. 
The answer of Winnie Mason (Mrs. Wheeldon’s married 
daughter) was that she did not know many teachers, but she 
added about those she did know : “* We talk to each other like 
that at times.” The young woman who made this confession 
(and no doubt brought thereby an entirely unjust accusation 
against her fellow-teachers) had charge of fifty-two boys 
between the agesoftenandtwelve. She taught them Scripture 
every morning, and had the “ moral control and guidance” 
of the class, She said that when she heard the boys use any 
bad language she corrected them—with how much effect, 
if anything about her true character had been divined by the 
natural penetrative faculty of boys, may easily be imagined. 
It is a remarkable fact that any teacher of the type of this 
young woman should have been employed by an Education 
Authority. It will be said that her character could not have 
been discovered by those who employed her, but it is per- 
missible to think that, unless her habits underwent a sudden and 
recent transformation, it would have been possible to find out 
more about her by careful inquiries. One can hardly imagine 
such a person being employed in any school where both 
controllers and the parents of the boys combined to assure 
themselves that the influence of the teachers was sound 
and wholesome. 

The trial necessarily and fortunately directs attention to 
the whole question of elementary education, about which 
much is being said and much will stiil have to be said. In the 
reorganization of life after the war it will be essential that our 
educational system shall be improved. We are not among 
those who pretend that the influence of the elementary schools 
has been bad, and we are under no temptation to join in the 
chorus of malediction which an extreme and painful revelation 
provokes from some minds. On the contrary, the general 
influence of the elementary schools must have been good, for 
if we look to our splendid Armies in the field we see the 
products of the system. We see courage that has never been 
exceeded and perhaps never matched ; we see consideration 
for others, self-sacrifice, orderliness, and patience. The teachers 
who have trained these men have earned the undying gratitude 
of the nation. We believe that as a class elementary-school 
teachers are both conscientious and industrious, and they are 
fully entitled to point to the results of their teaching in 
evidence. At the same time the whole system has grave 
defects, and if deplorable failures were more common and 
more visible than they are it would not be surprising. The 
time is fast approaching when it will be imperative to re-create 
the elementary system on a new foundation. In the recon- 
struction after the war this will be one of the most important 
aims of statesmanship. It is satisfactory to know that the 
way is already being indicated to a people perfectly ready to 
attend to his suggestions by the President of the Board of 
Education, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. Speaking to the Oxford 
Association for the Improvement of National Education last 
Saturday, he said that there was a general desire that public 
education, organized and systematic, should take a larger part 
in the life of the nation, but no satisfactory progress could be 
expected unless the Board of Education were able to enlist a 
great body of teachers from all quarters, and especially from 
the Universities. 

In.a single concrete instance Mr. Fisher has gone to the 
heart of the trouble; for if public education is to rely more 
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upon the Universities, it follows that it must become suffi- 
cently attractive to the Universities as a profession. In a 
word, the whole standard of teaching must be raised, and it 
cannot be raised if the pay of teachers is not also raised. Mr. 
Fisher spoke of the services which women teachers had ren- 
dered upon local bodies, and notably on various War Com- 
mittees ; but being a man of prudence and judgment, he did 
not imagine that women who had been at the Universities 
would necessarily put their training to its highest national 
uses in becoming elementary-school teachers. At the same 
time he hoped that there would be in the elementary schools 
in future a considerable infusion of University women. We 
agree ; but it is among the men even more than among the 
women teachers that we hope for great changes. A woman 
may leave the classroom for other work , she may marry; she 
does not characteristically regard her work as a permanent 
engagement, With a man it is generally otherwise. In 
becoming a teacher he enters upon a life-occupation, And 
what kind of life-occupation is it ? We do not hesitate to say 
that, in proportion to the influence it exerts on the well-being 
and industrial competence of the nation, it receives far less 
honour, respect, and consideration than any occupation a man 
ean possibly undertake. This must be changed. If it be not 
changed, we certainly shall not improve our public education. 


Imagine the situation in an urban rural parish, where the 
school teacher by common consent holds a position of less 
account than that of the clergyman or the doctor, or than any 
idler who happens to have chosen that place to live in. The 
occupation of the teacher relates him to no particular class. 
He may have worked his way upwards with vast credit to him- 
self, and have detached himself intellectually from one class 
without being joined to another. He often lives in a certain 
isolation, and may be thrown back upon himself for support 
and consolation—a fruitless and uneconomic habit. There are 
instances (our readers may be able to think of such) of a slack 
country parson who is quite indifferent to his parish neverthe- 
less we Arm a considerable social esteem by virtue of his posi- 
tion, while the schoolmaster, who is doing his duty laboriously 
and manfully in training year by year hundreds of children 
to grow up useful citizens, enjoys no such esteem. The clergy- 
man may even treat the schoolmaster with an sumletaans 
condescension. This system is utterly wrong. No one could 
possibly perform more important public work than a school- 
master. It cannot be wondered at if isolation sometimes tends 
to create in him a kind of intellectual self-sufficiency, perhaps 
some defiant arrogance, or possibly again traces of morbidity 
which are highly undesirable. The evil effects of intellectual 
isolation are, we think, however, more often observable in 
women teachers than in men. 


It will be said that social consideration cannot be obtained 
by compulsion for any one. He who earns it may enjoy it. 
That is partly true; but there is a sure road anda short one to 
the desirable end, and that is to raise the pay of teachers. 
If the pay be raised, men from the great University system, 
which is now spread all over England, will be attracted. The 
social consideration will follow everywhere, and will become, as 
it were, part of the emoluments of an honourable office. Further, 
teachers must have security. Compare their profession with 
that of the Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service. In each 
of these Services a man is always .a State-employed servant 
till he chooses to resign. If temporarily he is out of work, he 
receives a proportion of his pay. He remains a servant of 
the State all the time, and enjoys recognition of his position as 
euch. How different is the case of the school teacher! He 
has no security. He has no right of appeal, worthy of the 
name, to a supreme headquarters, He may be worried, or 
arbitrarily treated, or hectored by a Local Authority. If he 
loses his job, he passes out into the desert of unemployment 
and no pay. He must look about, or advertise, for another 
pest. The State guarantees him nothing. It only exacts 
from him proofs of his qualificationsas a teacher. The public 
teaching profession must be placed on the same basis as the 
great Services. This is essential. When a man is admitted to 
the Teaching Service he must know that the State will place 
him. He must be sure of a minimum rate of pay, and he must 
look forward to a pension. Finally, apart from and beyond 
these elements of security, the teaching profession must be a 
ladder, There must be high prizes for the man who has the 
brains, the will, and the character to climb to the top. At 
present the occupation offers no pleasing prospects to the 
properly ambitious man. Nothing can conceivably be more 


important to the nation than the careful training of the young. 
Yet those who have been responsible for this work hitherto 
have not received, or even been offered, the honour their 
office deserves, 





THE ETHICS OF INTERNATIONAL PUNISHMENT. 
GROUP of earnest and sincere if mistaken Pacificists 
are now engaged in circulating through the Press 
their own proposals “‘ for a just peace,” together with a type- 
written précis of their proposals. The précis tells us that 
the proposals have “‘ evidently been carefully considered,” 
and that they bear the signatures “of a number of dis- 
tinguished men and women, some of them recognized 
experts in international politics.” These signatories include 
“ Sir Edward Fry, Sir Edwin Pears, Rt. Hon Thomas 
Burt, M.P., Lord Courtney of Penwith, Canon Horsley, 
Principal Selbie, Messrs. G. P. Gooch, J. A. Hobson, L. 8. 
Woolf, and other distinguished names.” After this’ sample, 
not very impressive except for the names of Sir Edward Fry, 
Mr. Burt, and Lord Courtney, we turn to the full list of sig- 
natories, and we find that the other “ distinguished names ” 
include Messrs. Fred Bramley and Alex. Gossip (of the Furnish- 
ing Trades Association), C. G. Ammon (President, Fawcett 
Association), H. Dubery (Parliamentary Sceretary, Joint 
Committee of Postal Associations), H. H. Elvin (Secretary, 
National Union of Clerks), Mr. George Lansbury, Mr. Edward 
Carpenter, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. Sturge Moore, and about 
a dozen other names. We confess to feeling a little doubt as 
to which of the two lists contains the “experts in international 
politics.” For Sir Edward Fry that description might 
possibly be claimed, though here the claim should be for 
international law rather than politics. The other persons on 
the list who have dabbled in foreign affairs are mostly experts 
in failure. They are persons of the kind who did their very 
best to persuade us, quite sincerely no doubt, that the Prussian 
tiger could be turned into a harmless necessary cat by calling 
it “ Poor Pussy” in sufficiently dulcet tones. 

The actual proposals put forward by this little group have 
at any rate the merit of being brief. They have the further 
merit of making their main purpose clear. That main purpose 
is to save Germany from any of the unpleasant consequences 
of defeat in war. The whole conception of the amiable persons 
who have drawn up these proposals is that we should rearrange 
Europe and the world, as if there had been no war at all, on 
lines that might have appeared equitable before the war. 
Very emphatically these ladies and gentlemen lay down the 
doctrine that our duty is “to obtain for all the peoples in- 
volved the satisfaction of their just demands without leaving 
any people cherishing a permanent grievance such as would lead 
them to devote their energies to preparation for a future war.” 

It is difficult to imagine the kind of mental world in which 
people who pen such a sentence as this must live. Before 
Germany declared war in 1914 nobody opposed her just 
demands, She was expanding in every direction. Her 
ships sailed in every sea ; her merchants and her bankers were 
established in every country; she possessed great colonies 
recently acquired ; and she was preparing to acquire a further 
large sphere of territorial influence in Asia Minor. Wantonly 
and without provocation, she forced upon the world the 
greatest war the world has ever known. And now this little 
group of English dreamers come forward to preach that this 
great crime is to be forgiven and forgotten; that we are to 
kiss and be friends, and go on exactly as we were before. 
They make this proposal on the implied plea that their morality 
is superior to the morality of their more commonplace fellow- 
citizens, 

On their own theories, they are wrong. They wish us to 
look to the future rather than to the past. It is exactly for 
that reason that the world is right in insisting that Germany 
shall be punished for the crimes she has committed. | If 
punishment does not follow crime, the experience of the world 
proves irrefutably that crime increases. There may be a few 
people who would preach as some Pacificists preach that it is 
waste of money to maintain a police force and to keep up 
jails, but there would certainly be greater waste of money 
and greater human suffering if we disbanded our police force, 
pulled down our jails, and placed no check upon private 
greed and private passion. The burning of hayricks is a good 
illustration of the absolute necessity of imposing punishment, 
and heavy punishment, for particular classes of crime. It is a 
crime easily committed by an agricultural labourer who has 
quarrelled with his employer, and unless the punishment 
were heavy the hayricks burnt down in the course of a year 
would pay for the upkeep of a good many jails. Germany has 
set the hayrick of Europe on fire, and unless she receives 
a signal punishment, which the world will remember for 
centuries to come, other ambitious and cynically immoral 
Governments with careless or consenting nations will commit 
similar crimes. 

To suggest, as is done in this well-puffed pamphlet, that the 
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whole trouble can be avoided if only the nations of Europe 
will agree on some permanent basis of peace and some polite 
limitation of armaments, is to show a forgetfulness of events 
of the war which in itself is almost criminal in view of the 
gravity of the issues involved. Germany had explicitly agreed 
to observe the neutrality of Belgium. She hacked her way 
through Belgium under the plea that need knows no law. 
Even the authors of this pamphlet seem to have a vague 
appreciation of the injustice from which Belgium has suffered, 
for they propose as their first condition of peace the restoration 
of the independence of Belgium and full compensation to that 
country. They also propose the restoration of the independ- 
ence of Serbia and Montenegro, but in these cases there is to 
be no compensation. Yet the war was begun by the deliberate 
action of Austria, backed by Germany, in attacking Serbia, 
after Serbia had agreed to accept eight out of the ten 
demands of the Austr ian Government, and had begged that 
the remaining two demands might be submitted to arbitration. 
This act of violence was essentially as wanton as the attack on 
Belgium. It has led to the overrunning of Serbia and Monte- 
negro by German and Austrian troops, and to the perpetration of 
barbarities on a gigantic scale. The whole country has been 
laid waste ; men, women, and children have been savagely 
slaughtered. But, according to the signatories of this 
extraordinary document, Germany and Austria are to pay 
nothing for the crimes they have committed in Montenegro 
and Serbia. They are merely to walk out of the country 
again, leaving roofless houses and desolate fields. 





This, however, is only the beginning of the pro-Germanism 
of this little group of people who set themselves up as the 
mentors of the world. They also definitely propose that all 
Germany’s colonies should be restored to her ; or if this is in- 
convenient in particular cases, she is to receive some equivalent 
elsewhere. They further propose that Germany should be sup- 
plied with a field of economic development in Asia Minor. 
Not a word is said, except in the case of Belgium, of any pay- 


ment to be exacted from Germany to make good the ruin | 


she has wrought or to punish her for the crimes she has 
committed, 

As to the restoration of German colonies, it is worth while 
to remind English readers that there is a native African ques- 
tion involved as well as a question of international ethics, 
On this point we are glad to see that General Smuts spoke 
with commendable emphasis on his arrival in England : 
* Nothing has given greater pleasure than Mr. Long's state- 
ment that no German colony can go back to Germany. The 
mere suggestion that any part should be returned is prepos- 
terous. I shudder to think of what would happen to the 
native population if any part were returned.” That is 
exactly the verdict of every one who has seen the way in which 
the Germans wreaked their vengeance upon African natives 
who expressed a preference for British or French rule. By 
conquering the German colonies we have undertaken a 
moral obligation towards the natives of those colonies which 
makes it impossible for us to consent to their restoration to 
German rule. From this point of view it does not matter to us 
whether these territories are rich or poor. But from the point 
of view of international morality the richer they are the greater 
is the reason for taking them away from Germany as part of 
the punishment to be imposed upon her for beginning the 
war. Looked at from our own point of view, any value we 
obtain by the acquisition of whatever may be our final share of 
the German colonies will be but a small part of the cost which 
the war has imposed upon us. 


On the whole, we welcome the publication of this simple- 
minded little document. 
manceuvres of other Pacificists who are working more surrep- 
titiously. It gives the country a measure of the intelligence of 
the people who preach pro-Germanism in our midst. They are 
not even able to understand their own theories. They 
do not realize that their dream of an international agree- 
ment for the maintenance of peace can never become actual 


unless there is some sanction behind the agreement. As the | 


world is constituted at present, the only sanction for inter- 
national agreements is the sanction of war. Unless the nation 
that breaks its treaties runs the risk of having to pay a terrific 
penalty, treaties will not be observed. The proposals of this 
Pacificist group, so far from leading towards peace, will 
prepare the way for a succession of wars; for if Germany 
could end the war with all her previous ambitions realized, 
and with no appreciable penalty for the harm she has 
done to others, she and other ambitious Powers would 
be ready whenever a good opportunity offered to plunge 
the world into fresh wars. The best way in which the 
Entente Powers can contribute to the permanent peace of 
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the world is by inflicting upon Germany such a punishment 
as will deter other Powers from imitating her example for 
generations to come. 








A GRAND EDITOR TO THE NATION. 

E have long had in our minds a plan for the better editing 
of official forms, publications, and proclamations, The 
present time, when the country is deluged with official announoco. 
ments, many of which do not literally mean what they are intended 
to mean, and nearly all of which are expressed in language that 
does little credit to the common tongue of us all, seems to be q 
favourable opportunity for asking consideration for our scheme, 
The Government, working through a multitude of official Depart 
ments, are the trustees and interpreters of the national dignity, 
The dignity of the nation is served and upheld by numerous outward 
and visibls signs of a proud and prosperous life. 
of Goveinnent officials, either about the Court or in the Depart- 
ments, to see that public ceremonies are of a worthy character, 
that public buildings do not disfigure the greatest capital in the 
world, that our museums are filled with the choicest specimens, 
and that our picture galleries represent the schools of painting {o 
which they profess to do honour. All this is recognized; but 
are the Government really consulting the national dignity, and 
are they—to state the case in a still more practical form —behaving 
in a businesslike manner, if they allow forms, regulations, announce. 
ments, proclamations, and thousands of other publications to 
go forth in which thera are ambiguities and tautologies, and such 
vulgar abuses of the English tongue as readers are warned against 

in every text-book on the elements of literary construction ? 


It is the business 


We propose, then, that an Editor to the Nation should be ap. 
pointed, whose task would be to see that ambiguities and mistakes 
in construction or grammar were removed from as many 
Government announcements as possible. The proposal may be 
recommended for three reasons: (1) The Government, as the 
trustees of the national dignity, ought to be as much concerned 
in preserving the purity of the noble tongue we have all inherited 
as in cultivating the dignity of outward life, in insisting on archi- 
tectural propriety, and se on. (2) Much time and vexation would 
be saved if public announcements, and forms to be filled up, were 
perfectly clear in meaning. (5) It is absurd for the Government 
to order that the people shall be compulsorily educated if they 
themselves set an example of slovenly and vague expression. By 
this means they permanently sanction and associate themselves 
with misuses of the English language which presumably they pay 
teachers of English to eradicate. 


The Editor would be in practice a proof-reader. With a very 


| small staff—even, we are tempted to say, if he worked alone 


he could read through and correct a large part of such official 
announcements as normally bewilder the public, and are an offence 
to those who happen to take a pride in the language in which such 
announcements profess to be written. The Editor would see a 
proof of whatever was to be issued and make his suggestions while 
there was still timo to send corrections to the printer. A skilled 
proof-reader can read carefully thousands of words in a day. At 
this rate, it is not an exaggeration to say, a large part of the field 
of official publications could be covered by a very small staff. 
Although we have used the word “ proof-reader”’ to describe 
the Editor we are imagining, it should be said that the Editor 
would have to be a kind of super-proof-reader. He would require 
a wide knowledge of affairs, and he would have to be a well-read 
and cultivated man with good judgment and good sense. He would 
indeed exercise a much bolder method than the ordinary proof: 
reader, for he would not confine himself to suggestions of mere 
verbal alterations, but would make larger proposals for the recast- 
ing of whole clauses or sentences whereby the sense might be made 
Being a sensible man, he would not of course strain at 
gnats. He must not be a pedant and he must not be what is 
called a “stylist.” He must aim at appropriateness. He must 
be a master of plain and workmanlike English ; he must not be 
fanciful or capricious, or have a liking for misplaced rhetoric, or 
grandiosity, or verbal wit. In fine, he must be a master of style in 
the excellent sense defined by Hazlitt when he said that good 
writing consists in conveying “the extreme characteristic imy ress on 
of the thing written about.” The Editor of our vision would be 
young enough to -have enthusiasm for his art and to work rapidly, 
but old enough to be ruled by sobriety. 
No one who has studied official papers— 
best will in the world to master the meaning cf some Income Tax 
form, or some Regulations as to prohibited exports or imports— 
will stand in need of many examples of the kind of thing we wish 
to have remedied. It may be objected that the Editor could not 


clear. 


who has tried with the 
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be expert in enough subjects to act as a general supervisor. 
But it is precisely expert knowledge that is not required. The 
Editor would represent the sum of the intelligence of ordinary 
men, and if a form or announcement were not clear to him it could 
safely be regarded as unfit to be issued without emendation. Every 
writer—and this may be true in a particular degree of the experts 
who draft forms—has a blind eye for his own work. What he 
has written seems clear to him because he reads it over in the 
context of his own knowledge, but it may leave a less well-informed 
reader gasping with bewilderment. It is no insult to the most 
capable head of a Department to say that his writings would be 
the better for being read by other eyes. The Editor to the Nation 
would act asa “‘foolometer.” If the meaning of some publication 
were not immediately clear to him, he would suggest that it should 
be recast. For if it were not plaintoa manof his accomplishments, 
what chance would there be of its being understood by simpler 
men? We ourselves have found that recent Regulations issued 
by the military authorities about the Volunteers have not shown 
so nice a discrimination in the use of words as we could have wished. 
There should be absolute precision ; words should always bear the 
same meaning in the same context. A particular announcement 
(not a military Regulation this time) in connexion with the Volunteers 
occurs to us. Mr. Neville Chamberlain in the papers of last Satur- 
day laid down the conditions under which military Volunteers 
would come into his scheme of National Service. He said :— 








“Those in Volunteer Corps who undertake specified service, as 

detailed below, are not expected to enrol under the National Service 
scheme, viz. :—(a) Any member of a Volunteer Corps who can produce 
a certificate showing that he belongs to Section A of the Volunteer 
Force; (6) any member of a Volunteer Corps who agrees to undertake 
temporary service when called upon for a certain number of hours or 
days per week.” 
What does the last sontence mean? Is the “ temporary service " 
to be rendered to the Volunteer Corps or to Mr. Neville Chamberlain ? 
An Editor who had been shown the announcement would have seen 
in a second that its meaning was not clear. The apparent contra- 
dictions in ‘‘ forms to be filled up” are too familiar, and also too 
complicated, to be set forth here in detail. Bad English appears 
indeed in every kind of official publication. We will take one 
example out of several from the manual of Infantry Training, 
because it is an instance of incorrect English where accuracy is 
of the very essence of the subject. Suppose that a company is in 
column or close column and the order is given to “line outwards” 
with so many platoons to the right. The movement requires the 
leading platoon to stand fast while the specified number of platoons 
form on its right and the rest on its left. The officer says, for 
instance: “Two platoons to the right. Remainder, form fours, 
outwards. Quick march.” Will it be believed by any one who 
has not been drilled that the word ‘“ remainder” includes the 
two platoons which have to form on the right? If it were not 
80, the movement could not be executed. But according to all 
recognized laws of the English language, this is not the literal 
meaning of the command. Literally the word “remainder” 
excludes the two platoons which have been ordered to go to the 
right. The recruit of course very soon learns what the command 
means—possibly it was never more confusing to him than any 
other command which is verbally accurate—but the fact remains 
that when he has mastered the military sense he has been officially 
fortified in a misuse of his native tongue. Our Editor would 
make the command verbally accurate. ‘ All but one platoon, 
form fours,” &c., would be accurate. Even an abbreviated form, 
“ All but one, form fours,” would be accurate. But “ remainder ” 
is wrong. 


‘ 


When we come to Acts of Parliament we reach a great difficulty. 
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at the end of a turgid and bungled argument ; he has sunk his sense 
of literary propriety for the sake of co-operating with others. 
That is the counter, art of what occurs daily and hourly in Govern- 
ment work. “The situation could be saved by the Editor to the 
Nation. He would not be a dictator with power to create new 
| meanings. He would simply step in to secure that the meaning 
_ intended should be clear. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
| he could do this very quickly and smoothly in consultation with 
| the authors of the document. 

After the war we are going to be, for better or worse, a more 
highly organized nation. Instructions and regulations of ail kinds 
will pour forth from Government offices. We are quite serious in 
proposing that they should be edited for the sake of clearness, for 
the sake of public dignity, for the sake of the English language. 
The Editor to the Nation would be worth a high salary, and he 
would earn it, in the results of effective administration, many times 
over. He would be a craftsman in naturalness, appropriateness, 
and conciseness. South, in ono of his sermans, has laid down 
for all time the essential fineness of language suited to its ends. 
Mottoes from that sermon might be hung all over the office of the 
Grand Editor to the Nation. ‘There is a certain majesty ir 
plainness.”” “The proclamation of a prince never frisks it in 
tropes or fine conceits, in numerous and well-turned periods, but 
commands in sober natural expressions.” 
preaching was therefore mighty and successful because plain, 
natural, and familiar, and by no means above the capacity of 
their hearers.” 


“ In a word, the apostles’ 


COMING TO. 

J HATEVER our dreams have been, we are a3 a rule glad 

' to wake. Whether we have been subject to nightmares 
or enchantments, we regain the familiar world with pleasure. All 
the sensations of life may be gone through while we are what is 
called unconscious, except one. It is only in the real world that 
we find monotony, and on the whole mankind likes monotony. 
When the war is over it will seem to most of us who have remained 
at home to have been a bad or a good dream. Those to t 
has meant the loss of those they love, the loss of the means of liveli- 
hood, the loss of all their hopes in one sense or another, will inevitably 
wonder how, to any one, the remembrance of it can ever be othor 
than horrible. 


1 
wnom 1 


But it is impossible to go about London and not bo 
5 


struck by the look of happiness upon the faces, for instance, of the 
younger women, and impossible not to wonder what they will do 
when it is all over. Will they ever settle down any more? Can 


they ? 
count who, without completely altering their way of living, have 
been able to invest it with a new interest ? They do not look listless 


How many women among one’s own acquaintance can one 


any more. They have an air of conscious success and good health. 





| 


in a sort of organized economy. 


Parliament, having built up an Act in many weary days in Com- | 
| respectable and laudable as she has believed them to be, have had to 


mittee, would not accept the emendations of an Editor even to 
save hopeless ambiguities. 
safely through the shoals of Parliamentary treatment, would deliver 
it back into the hands of the tormentors. If the Committee stage 
has endowed the Bill with ambiguities or contradictions, we fear 
they must remain. We write off Acts of Parliament as beyond 
hope. The Editor must give way to the lawyers and the Judges. 
But in official announcements which are not Acts of Parliament 
legal phraseology might certainly be brought to the “ fool- 
ometer’s’’ tests. Wherever public announcements or regulations 
are the work of several brains, there is a danger that clearness may 
be sacrificed. The composite production is the resultant of con- 
flicting forces, and no one person holds himself responsible for 
accuracy of expression, as he would if he were solely responsible. 
In newspapers one often reads a letter from a nuinber of signatories 
not one of whom probably would have cared to use the English 
language in the way agreed upon if he had written of his own 
accord. The signature of a renowned man of letters may appear 





No Government, having steered a Bill 


| might call the Merry Miser. 


Take, for example, the person who, perhaps without ill-nature, we 
All her life she has found her recreation 
Housekeeping for her has meant 
producing for sixpence the same result as other people produce for 
ninepence. It is not a quality which finds approval in everyday 
life. If she has servants, they are sure to have disliked and 
despised it. If she has children, they have probably rebelled againat 
it. Her husband, who ought to be grateful to her, has probably 
been more often irritated by such cheeseparing as has come under 
his notice. If she is a sensible woman, she has put a curb upon her 
passion for thrift, and suffered pain silently when her relations 
wasto the light and the notepaper or make up a good fire, or when 
the servants eat more than seems reasonable. She has not talked 
about the amount of time and trouble she expends upon what she 
calls ‘organization,’ and what other people call ** fussi 
details.” Her favourite occupations, her predominant interest-, 


ng after 


be kept dark, and she has often felt injured in the past. She knows 


| that the boys’ schoolmasters dreaded her letters, that her daughters’ 


| across repelled her by their open-handed folly. 
| that she could never get at them across the mass of broken rules 


| plan. 


governess had a secret contempt for her, and that no one, not even tha 
guest in her house, ever felt quite free. The poor whom she came 
She realized sadly 
‘ 


and wasted pence which stood between them and her. Now 


everything is changed. She is in the right; her friends are in the 
wrong. They come humbly to her for advice. She finds them 
talking all day long about the subjects which they snubbed her for 
recurring to. Her family are proud, n . 
She has the habit of sparing. Dearth cannot take her by surprise. 
For her the temptation « 


>» ashamed, of her wa. 


No one can impose upon her. »f shop 


windows does not exist. She is accustomed to hesitate, to look 
twice at her money, to suspect imposture, to refuse to lend, to 
refrain from purchase, to live within the iron walls of a prearranged 


*Now they recognize my household statesmanship,” she 
. =) od i 
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says to herself; ‘“‘ now they see that I really understood the faults 
of the poor.” She is an example, not a laughing-stock. ‘Truly 
life is worth living—if you will but think it out. 

Then take the opposite extreme. Take the wonian who has 
never felt that life at home could satisfy her at all. She detests 
housekeeping, scorns frugality, and sees no object in being what 
old-fashioned people called “ within ” when her husband is working 
all day. If her children are boys, she has probably sent them 
away early ; if girls, she is not very much interested in them. The 
world interests her, and social improvements interest her; and 
ehe has worked hard, and perhaps very ably, at all sorts of semi- 
public jobs. If she belongs to one set of society, her aims may 
have been political ; if she belongs to another, they have probably 
been parochial. Perhaps she has been successful, but she has not 
been able greatly to enjoy her success. She has suspected that a 
large number of her acquaintances a little disapproved of her. 
Murmurs of a name which sounded like Mrs. Jellyby’s have from 
time to time reached her ears. Other women have talked 
pointedly of their children before her, and have denied the keen 
interest which she knew that they at other times have displayed in 
public matters. Relations have been still more open in their 
criticisms. Her husband has seemed to her sometimes to side with 
them. Now she also is an example. Now no one feels quite easy 
who does not undertake some form or other of war work. They 
find, to their surprise, that the modern Mrs. Jellyby’s children 
are not so badly provided for, and have taken no great harm in her 
constant absences. They revise their opinion of her, and copy her 
in their measure. She can show them how to do a great deal which 
they are now trying to accomplish. She is used to working with 
&trangers, to avoiding friction, to keeping correct accounts, to 
“‘ method ” generally. In fact, she has had a business training of a 
sort, and they have had none. They go to her hat in hand, and 
she feels for the first time in her life that she is wholly approved 
and looked up to. She feels wonderfully happy. How pleasant 
is the atmosphere when one is a little raised above one’s fellows! 


Again, if we turn tothe new generation, to the children who have 
just stopped growing and finished their education, there is the 
discontented girl who has longed, with a longing she has never 
dared fully to admit, even to herself, for a little money. Her 
parents have perhaps lived quite up to their income, and have 
seen no sort of need of giving her anything for her pocket. She 
has felt that the very servants had more to “ play with ” than she. 
Her craving for the ordinary means of a little innocent freedom of 
action, such as none of the men she lives among would consent 
to go without, belongs perhaps to the best part of her nature. 
She has probably never been able to give away a shilling, and on 
this account she has felt the doors of philanthropic occupation 
closed to her. Most “occupations” which offer themselves to 
young women are of a philanthropic nature. It is easy to laugh 
at many of them, but they do offer an absorbing interest and great 
opportunity for the relief of suffering to those who have even a 
very little money to spend. Nearly all those who direct these 
institutions, be they the heads of great societies or merely curates, 
will assure their lieutenants that they need never give a penny, 
and that all their expenses will be paid; but those who have ex- 
perience know better. Philanthropy with an empty pocket is a 
very irritating and often a very heartrending job. A young woman 
without money or of a very strong humanitarian bent will not 
take them up; an idle girl can think all day of her own adornment. 
Very few well-to-do parents stint their girls in clothes, and insen- 
tibly the consideration of dress takes up more and more of their 
daughters’ time and eatsaway their minds. But all this belongs to 
three years ago. These girls are fully occupied now, at work of 
real importance, and they are well paid for it. With money jingling 
in their pockets, they can do as they like in their “off” time. 
They are discontented no longer. 

In English youth—among the women as much as the men—the 
feverish spirit of adventure is not uncommon. There are girls—a few 
enly—to whom travel and danger are as the breath of life. Such 
are doomed, for the most part, to live as caged birds. We have all 
watched them in times of peace—attracted perhaps by something 
which may be compared to a cage-bird’s song—and have been 
troubled by the sight of their restlessness. Nothing satisfied them. 
We have probably disliked them for the disturbance the very sight 
of them creates. They cannot work; they cannot rest; they are 
unhappy single and more unhappy married. If they perform 
the duties of life, they perform them against the grain. They take 
ill for no reason and kick against every prick. The blood of some 
adventurous forefather surges in their veins. A great flight of such 
have lately crossed the Channel and fulfilled their heroic destiny. 
Added to these we get a crowd of women who, while not displeased 





with their situation and not sighing for any other, have yet intensely 
and for long wished for a change. They have smiled contempt- 
uously at the vagaries of suffragettes, and then for one passionate 
moment have wondered whether they could last out till sixty or 
seventy without ever being off duty, without a change of any sort, 
Men do not realize how great is the scope of the ordinary masculing 
common round as compared with the ordinary feminine one, 

When these last ‘come to” they will settle down excellently 
well. They desired only a moment's relief, and they have had 
it. In too many cases, needless to say, the “change” has been 
turned to tragedy; but tragedy has not touched every home. A 
vast army will come home—and the majority of men between 
forty and fifty have not been away. The discontented girls wij} 
be a great problem, but we must remember that they will never 
have again the sense of hopelessness. They can work—their work 
is worth money—and with the Colonies drawing nearer to us they 
will for the most part find careers. What about the danger-lovers ? 
Will they settle down? Never—but they have had their day, 
They will live and die not wholly dissatisfied. What about the 
Mrs. Jellybys and the Merry Misers? They can never be changed, 
but perhaps they will have been sweetened by a little approval. 
What, again, of the thousands who followed painfully in their 
footsteps for a limited time ? Well, they will be subject to a 
reaction. We shall be blessed with a great many stay-at-home 
women, and irritated by a good many extravagant ones, for a long 
time to come. 








FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the continued 
destruction of cereals in the manufacture of intoxicants is so 
serious that we huve determined to ask our readers to subscribe, 
on as generous a scale as possible, to a movement to awaken the 
British people to the dangers they are running by neglecting to 
insist that Bread must come before Beer. After careful considera- 
tion we have come ta the conclusion that the best way in which we 
can accomplish this end is by supporting “‘ The Strength of Britain 
Movement ”—an organization conducted by capable business men. 
Their object is the ‘ Spectator’s” object—to obtain Prohibition 
during the War. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

THE “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 

The letters “ D. G.” should be clearly written on the envelope. 
Cheques should be made payable to the “‘ Spectator ” and ercssed 
“ Barclay & Co., Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘ D, G.’ Account,’ 
or can be paid direct into the Spectator “ D. G.” account as abore. 
The receipt of subscriptions will be acknowledged in our columns. 

The following subscriplions have been received by us for the 
above Fund :— 


Brought forward, £1,747 17s. 10d.; S. Barker, £1; Mrs. Garden Blaikie, M Ra 
Ch.B., 6s.; Mis 


s 8. 8. Burgess, 6e.; W. E. Hart, £5 5s.; M. I. M., Bournemouth, 
5s.; “A Trifle,” 58.; “A Captain, R.N.,” £1 1s.; “A Clamswoman.” 2s. &.; 
Rev. Canon Burton, £2 2s.; Miss M. Clarke, £1; Mrs. BE. Douty, £5; Rev. G. BR. 
Durrant, £1 1Is.; H. M. C., £1; I. L. E.,'5s.; Miss F. Larner, £1 1s.; L. D., 2s.; 
Miss A. Leonard, £1 1s.; M. E. L., 2s. 6d.; Mrs. A. E, Price, 102.; Rev. H. W. 
Quarrie, £1; A. J. Turner, M.B., £2 10s.; Mrs. A. 8. Thomson, £3 3s.; J. B. Story, 
F.R.C.8.1,, £1 18.3 Miss-Astley (2nd donation), £1 1s. ; Mrs. Cunningham Burton, 
£1; D. S. M., £5; F. G., £1 1s.; Mrs. Gillespie, £1; Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Harput, £2; 
ational Church, Mirfield, £1 12s. 6d.; A. Lang, £1 1s.; Mus. A. 
Parrish, £5; Miss E. Pitcairn, £1; Mrs. Needham, 10s.; Miss Reo?, 103.; Lady 
Shelton, 5s.; S. L. M., 5s.; The Misses Sykes, £2 2s. ; 


Mr. and Mrs. E. ‘ill, £1; 
A. E, -R., £5; H.P. Burdekin, 10s. 6d.; A. D. Carlisle (2nd donation), 5s.; Coley 
Mission, ee £1; McClinton’s, Ltd. (2nd donation), £50; Mre. H. M. Nimmo, 
£5; The Misses Reynolds, £1 ; C. G., £1 1s. ;* Mrs. Egerton, 3s. 6d. ; Miss E. Haldane, 
£1 1s.; W. H. Hannam, £1 1s. ; Rev. A. Matheson, M.A., M.B., C.M., 5s.; W. Reay- 
Smith, £1 1s.; Capt. W. B. Walmsley, R.A.M.C., £1; P. M. Williamson, £1; Rev. 
John Storr, 5s. Total, £1,871 5s. 4d. 

Will Subscribers kindly give their full titles and say whether 
Mrs. or Miss, when sending cheques to the above Fund, so that 


their names may appear correctly in our list? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_—eo——_ 





Owing to the shortage of paper, we must practise an economy of 
space in our Correspondence columns. We therefore ask writers 
of letters to the “ Spectator” to make them as concise as possible. 
A third of a column should be the standard length, even for 
important subjects, and we shall specially welcome communica- 
tions which are even shorter, holding, as we do, that letters the 
size of our leading paragraphs are often more read, and so more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
{To rue Epiror 


OF IMPERIAL RESOURCES. 
or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—Discussion of great Imperial interests should as far a3 
possible be conducted without the intrusion of personal bias. 
The Rev. John H. Harris’s allusion to alleged dangers in the 
development of trepical and sub-tropical vegetable products is 
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legitimate enough; but in his reference to Mr. Wilson Fox and 
the development of Rhodesia, the prejudice of the prosperous 
Organizing Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society obtrudes itself. It is a curious phenomenon 
which psychologists have never yet satisfactorily explained, that 
this incredible compassion for barbarous races in remote parts 
of the earth makes men prone to render less than justice to their 
white neighbours at home. Mr. Fox can take care of himself, 
but as one who knows something of the British South Africa 
Company, may I point out two facts in reply to Mr. Harris’s 
jnnuendoes? 

(1) The progress of the British South Africa Company, as 
already explained before the Royal Society of Arts, and also before 
Lord Balfour’s Committee on Commercia! and Industrial Policy, 
js not a fair analogy with what may be expected under the pro- 
posed Empire Resources Development Board. The development 
of Rhodesia was held up for fifteen or twenty years by a succes- 
sion of difficulties—among others by the inaccessibility of the 
country, by the Boer War, and by the resultant money stringency. 
The Company had no Government credit behind it, as the pro- 
posed Empire Resources Development Board would have; and 
before its finances became embarrassed it had built an enormous 
system of railways in advance of development, But the fact that 
the country has developed in less than fifteen years, and in spite 
of these difficulties, an external trade of about £8,000,000 per 
annum is of excellent augury for a prosperous future. 

(2) The British South Africa Company has a large territory 
to administer, and at the same time to deal on commercial lines 
with a certain portion of it for profit, and it has contrived to 
safeguard the “interests of the governed” on lines that suggest 
the true course for an Imperial Development Board; I mean the 
separation of the administra! ive side from the commercial, each 
being worked by a separate set of officials, The care of the native 
inhabitant falls within the purview of the former, under the care 
of a Native Commissioner, and if, for instance, the Manager of 
the Ranches interfered with the natives in any way unwarranted 
by the law of the land, he would be dealt with as any other 
Government would deal with an offender. 

In conclusion, the Rev. John H. Harris’s contention that the 
development of other Dominions should be held up until all the 
British South Africa Company’s enterprises shall have justified 
their promoters’ optimism is in any case illogical. It involves the 
principle that we should never proceed with a new work until 
every old one has succeeded, and it stultifies the excellent maxim 
that human nature learns only by experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 

31 Halesworth Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. Denis Crane. 

[We do not desire to continue controversy upon this point, but 
a3 Mr. Crane has, to our regret, made a wholly undeserved attack 
upon Mr. Harris and the Anti-Slavery Society, we must allow 
Mr, Harris, if he desires, space to reply, provided he does not 
open up any new ground and is brief. We are very glad to hear 
from Mr. Crane that Mr. Harris is prosperous. He certainly 
deserves to be, considering the excellent work he has done.—Eb. 
Speciator.] 


[To tHe Epitor or THs ‘“ Spectator.’’) 

Siz,—I have read the article in your issue of February 24th on 
this subject with great interest, and I agree with you in thinking 
that Government assistance of the nature suggested by Mr. 
Vilson Fox at the Society of Arts has its dangers as well as some 
advantages, There is, however, in my opinion, a method by which 
Government assistance could be given to projects for the develop- 
ment of our national resources to which no objections of the 
nature you so well point out could be made. If, instead of pro- 
viding capital for commercial enterprises, the Government, after 
careful investigation, were to guarantee a minimum interest on 
the capital required sufficient to attract the prudent investor, and 
share with those finding the money the profits beyond the amount 
necessary to provide that interest, enterprise would be left 
untrammelled, and the management of the concerns so assisted 
would remain in private hands, By this means the speculative as 
well as the prudent investor would be attracted, and a vast 
amount of capital, now often lost in hazardous concerns, would be 
forthcoming for sound enterprises of national importancé.—I 
am, Sir, &c:, W. Vaux Grama. 

Athenaeum Club, S.W. 


THE STRENGTH 





OF BRITAIN—A 
PROPOSAL, 
{To ras Epirork or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 

Sizn,—The Committee of the Strength of Britain Movement has 
been asked to make known its attitude to State Purchase and, as 
well, to disclose its own proposals. Writing not only on my own 
behalf, but as a member of the Committee, I wish to say that 
our programme is to get Prohibition during the war and 
demobilization, and we are prepared to give our most earnest 
consideration to any scheme that will carry this out. Our Com- 
mittee have no wish to be unfair to the “ Trade,” and they 
believe that the question can be settled on a fair basis to every 
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one and at the same time involve the State in no purchase. One 


method of doing this the Committee suggests as follows :— 


Ovttine or Propositions ror DegaLina wita tas Atconoutc Ligvos 
QUESTION. 

(1) If this question is to be settled definitely, it is evident that 
a scheme which commends itself to all parties should be forth- 
coming, and we believe that a scheme somewhat on the lines wa 
herewith suggest could be developed in a practical business way 
and would be generally accepted. 

(2) From inquiries made, we are of opinion that the present 
total annual production of alcohol, if freed from all revenues 
restrictions, could be utilized for industrial purposes, and that 
the breweries could be fully employed on the manufacture of light 
non-intoxicating beers. (a) Distilleries would therefore cease to 
manufacture alcohol, except such as may be required for indus- 
trial purposes (including munitions) and surgery and medical 
uses. (b) Breweries would alse cease to manufacture heavy beer, 
but the brewing of light non-intoxicating beers containing not 
more than two per cent. of proof spirit to be allowed. (These, 
we understand, come under the Mineral Water Tax.) 

(3) In our opinion there would be no necessity either to buy up 
or compensate the distilling and brewing interests, but in order 
to afford security to the present owners or shareholders, the 
Government might either guarantee interest to all the share- 
holders or ownerg of distilleries or breweries for a number of 
years, on the average of, say, three, four, or five pre-war years; 
or if the Government would allow the interest to come as a first 
charge on any profits, before the revenue charges were made, it 
should answer the same purpose. 

(4) We understand that many breweries are at present brewing 
a light non-intoxicating beer such as we suggest. We have seen a 
brewer who has perfected and protected a light beer of this 
description, and he assures us that, amongst their own customers, 
he and those associated with him could dispose of twenty times 
the amount they are producing, and that, so far, it satisfies those 
who were in the habit of drinking the heavy beer. If this is so, 
it would mean that the breweries could be turned over to brewing 
the light beer without the loss and upheaval which might follow 
summary prohibition. We understand this light beer comes under 
a tax of almost one hundred per cent. more than the heavy beer; 
therefore the Revenue would benefit accordingly supposing the tax 
remained on the same basis, and the margin for securing ths 
interests of the shareholders and owners of distilleries and 
breweries would, in consequence, bs larger. This light beer 
would, relatively, use up only twenty-five per cent. of the food- 
stuffs required for the manufacture of the present heavy beers. 

(5) It is further suggested that chemical and other research 
should be undertaken on a large scale immediately, with the view 
of having alcohol used extensively for industrial purposes and of 
cheapening its production, also with the view of producing ths 
very best light non-intoxicating beer possible. 

(6) After demobilization any locality or constituency could 
obtain the restoration of the old facilities by a majority vo 
It is, however, our hope and expectation that the benefits accru- 
ing from prohibition of alcohol and heavy beers would be s»9 
manifest that no locality would wish to go back to the old order 
of things. 

An outline of these proposals has been put before the Prime 
Minister, and we earnestly press them for consideration as a 
means of settling the Drink question permanently and 
the goodwill of Temperance reformers, business men, and the 
“Trade” generally. The proposals, if adopted, would involve no 
State Purchase or no risk to the State of any kind unless in a 
shortage of revenue, and those best qualified to judge assure us 
that even here the State would lose nothing diréttly, while 
indirectly its efficiency would be vastly increased, and thero 
would be a huge decrease in prisons, pauperism, lunacy, &c.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. J. Srewaer. 

39 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 3. 

[We are much interested in this ingenious scheme, and hold 
that it is well worth the careful consideration of the Trade, the 
Government, and the public. The first point to be noted is that 
it is just to the Trade. It makes provision to prevent their ruin, 
should it prove too optimistic in regard to the use of spirit in 
industry, or the willingness of the public to drink light non- 
alcoholic ales. Without such a guarantee we could not have given 
it even a provisional support. Next, it should be noted that 
though it makes Prohibition the rule, it allows Local Option, The 
majority of the voters in cities and districts are to be allowed to 
veto Prohibition in their areas if they so desire. That is a pro- 
position to which we most readily assent—provided that the State 
undertakes the provision of the facilities for the consumption of 
alcohol. We consider the elimination of private profit from the 
sale and manufacture of intoxicants to be absolutely essential to 
a sound settlement of the liquor problem. Finally, it is to be noted 
that the scheme does not prevent wine being sold or consumed, 
even in areas which have not put the Local Option provisions ia 
operation. Though we must not be regarded as committed to the 
scheme, and think, indeed, that it goes beyond our policy, it is 
by no means tainted by the views of the extremists. Meanwhile, 


With 


and this is by far the most important point to remember, it is 
essentially a post-war scheme, and has nothing to do with the 
immediate and war policy of the Strength of Britain Movement. 
That policy is for Prohibition pure and simple during the war and 
demobilization, and no one who joins it now is committed to any- 
thing but Prohibition as a war-winning, anti-famine proposal. We 
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and they are out to beat the Germans and prevent our people 
being starved, and a patriotic brewer or distiller could perfecily 
well and without prejudice to his own views join the movement.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 





THE PROHIBITION PROBLEM. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sin,—In your issue of February 24th you inserted a note in italics 
at the head of the first page of the paper, before the “ News of 
the Week,” with which the Spectator ordinarily begins. It dealt 
with the question of brewing in war time, to which you have 
devoted 60 much space for a long time past. The following words 
were a part of it: “‘ They [i.e., the Government] say: ‘ After the 
Ist of April we will allow the brewers to destroy only seventy per 
cent. of the foodstuffs they are accustomed to destroy in the 
manufacture of intoxicants.’” I do not desire to discuss the con- 
troversial and, in my opinion, much more than disputable 
assumptions implied in this sentence, with which your readers 
must be—shall I say?—familiar by this time. But I wish to point 
out that, as a matter, not of opinion, but of fact, the 
statement is not true. I do not merely mean that it is untrue 
if taken as an account of the policy announced by the Prime 
Minister on February 23rd. That was evidently not yet before 
you when you wrote the article on the subject which appeared in 
the @ime issue; and though many readers may have supposed, 
fronuY its position, that this note was inserted at the last moment 
before publication and after knowledge of the speech, I do not 
press that point. I submit that the statement is not true even if 
written before the speech was delivered—not true, at any rate, in 
the sense in which forty-nine out of fifty of your readers would 
understand it. Almost every one, I think, would understand you 
to assert that the Government would allow the brewers after 
April Ist to brew seventy per cent. of the beer they were brewing 
in normal times before the war. What are the facts as disclosed 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech’ He showed that in 1914 thirty-six 
million barrels were brewed, that in 1916 the figure was reduced 
to twenty-six million, and that already in January of the present 
year it had been decided to reduce this amount to eighteen 
million. He then announced that the reduction must be carried 
etill further—viz., to ten miliion barrels as from April Ist, It 
is therefore clear that, quile apart from the new restrictions 
announced in the speech, your figure of seventy per cent. was 
seriously incorrect. Before Mr. Lloyd George spoke it had 
wiready been decided to reduce the output of beer from thirty-six 
miilion barrels to eighteen million, andeighteen million is fifty, not 
eeventy, per cent. of thirty-six million. So that, without prtssing 
the point of the new orders which will reduce the output as from 
April Ist to about twenty-seven per cent. instead of the seventy 
per cent. of your note, I submit that your words contained a very 
serious misstatement, affecting your whole argument. And, if I 
am right, I think you will admit that you owe some apology both 
tw the brewers and to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Bairey. 

fWe cannot admit that Mr. Bailey is right in saying that we 
made any misstatement in the note printed in the issue of our 
paper published and on sale on the Friday afternoon—i.c., before 
Mr. Lioyd George had spoken. We should have thought it was 
s«hundantly clear that when we used the words “ they are accus- 
tumed to destroy ” we meant cre accustomed to destroy at the 
present time. If we had meant to convey the impression “ as they 
were accustomed to destroy in 1914,’’ we should have used the word 
were,” not “are.’” We are of course sorry to have uninten- 
tionally misled Mr. Bailey, but we may note that he appears to 
have been the only victim. No one else has complained in spite 
of the microscopic zeal with which the supporters of the Trade 
read our words. As to our figures and percentages being incorrect 
ou other grounds, we can only say that we took them direct from 
official sources. 1f Mr. Bailey will look at our issue of January 27th 
and the Times of January 25th, he will see that we were using Lord 
Devonport’s own words as regards the seventy per cent. Mr. Bailey 
niust blame those who made the original announcement, not us, 
who merely copied it. 
Mr. Bailey room to make his point at length, but we cannot print 
further correspondence on this matter.—Eb. Spectator.] 





(To The Epiron or tee “ Spectator."’] 
&ix,—Will not your correspondents who are in favour of 
Prohibition address their letters to the Times or some other daily 
pauper? I have not seen more than one letter on this subject in 
the Times, whereas week by week strong letters appear in the 
Spectator. Only a certain class of mind reads a weekly paper such 
as yours, whereas a daily paper is read by all. If these letters were 
addressed to a daily paper they would be within the reach of all 
and might better help to form public opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. M. C. 

We too have noticed the strange absence of letters in the daily 
Press on the Bread versus Beer controversy, but we do not attri- 
bute the absence to the lack of letters addressed to the editors, but 
to their unwillingness to publish them. The Daily Chronicle and 
the Glasgow Herald, both of which have done perfectly admirable 








We are very glad to have been able to afford | : 
| entitling us to buy it for household purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., 





a 
and most courageous work in this respect, are exceptions. Ag a 
rule, however, the Press, though so anxious about the food 
problem, has for some reason or other burked the drink side of 
the question.—Ep Spectator.} 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) , 
Sir,—As an old reader and admirer of the Spectator, may I be per- 
mitted to refer to a point which you appear to have overlooked 
in the article of the 3rd inst. reproaching Mr. Lloyd George for 
his intimation that brewers were to be allowed to brew ten 
million barrels of beer in the year which begins on the Ist prox.? 
I assumed that some one of your correspondents would have 
explained the actual position of affairs, but, to judge from what 
appears in your issue of the 10th inst., such has not been done. 
As a very old brewer, may I explain that the time for making 
malt, speaking roughly, begins on October Ist and ends April 30th ? 
It is true that light Mediterranean barleys may be malted all 
through the summer, but at present none of these are available, 
On February 9th maltsters and brewers who make their own 
malt were served with an intimation that not another quarter 
of barley was to be wet for the purpose of being made into malt, 
By that time more than half the malt required for the brewing 
of twenty-six million barrels, the quantity allowed to be brewed 
in the year about to end, had been made. What was to be done 
with it? Malt cannot be used in the same way as barley in the 
manufacture of flour, for bread made from such, containing 
fifteen per cent. of malt flour, would have a most unfortunate 
effect on the digestive apparatus of any one using it. So far as 
I can see, the Prime Minister’s view was that for malt already 
made nothing could be done but to use it for beer; hence his 
permission for the ten niillion barrels referred to. ‘here is more 
malt in existence at the present moment than is required for this. 
After that, I assume that unless there is a prospect of peace at 
an early date, total prohibition during the period of the war 
will follow. It would have been far better if the Government had 
simply taken over the whole trade. It will be a difficult matter 
for brewers to distribute the small amount of beer at their dis- 
posal, but the difficulty is greatly increased in the case of 
publicans. How they are to deal with customers 1 cannot at 
present conceive. Brewers are suffering greatly at present, and 
a year of disaster faces them, but I have heard no complaints. 
We all know that if it is a question between Bread and Beer, the 
latter must go to the wall.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN BAaRLEYCORN. 
[We do not for a moment challenge our correspondent’s sin- 
cerity, but if the facts are as stated, why did not Mr. Lloyd George 
announce them ?—Epb. Snectator.] 
THE RUSSIAN EXAMPLE. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Srrcrator.’’} 
Sir,—I am heart and soul with you in your efforts for Prohibition 
during the war, and in this connexion I see there is appearing 
now in some of the English newspapers a large advertisement 
stating the case of the distillers. Amongst other things, it says 
that the true facts about Russia are that only vodka has been 
prohibited. I have lived in Moscow and Petrograd since the 
beginning of the war, and have of necessity visited practically 
all the restaurants and hotels of repute during that time, owing 
to the overcrowded state of these cities and the difficulty of 
finding somewhere to live; and the real facts as I have observed 
them are as follows:—(1) There is no bar in any hotel or 
restaurant where any kind of alcoholic drink is sold or dis- 
played; (2) all the wine shops have completely disappeared from 
the streets; (3) large breweries, in some cases owned by foreigners, 
are now being used as hospitals, and the manufacture of beer bas 
ceased. Of course, human nature being what it is, there are ina 
very limited sense illicit sources of supply amongst the rich, 
when bottles of wines and spirits change hands for large sums of 
money, and amongst the poor who manage to get hold of methy- 
lated spirits and kindred concoctions; though our methylated 
spirit supply is strictly regulated, and it requires an attendance 
in person at the head police office before we can receive a ticket 





Moscow, Russia, January 15th/ 28th, Moscow. 





PROHIBITION IN) NEWFOUNDLAND, 
(To tHe Hpitor or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—As a weapon in your crusade on behalf of Prohibition, may 
I commend to your notice an article in the current Field with 
reference to the effect in Newfoundland, where it came into force 
on January Ist last, and its beneficial result? May I add how glad 
we are to see your powerful advocacy in this matter?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epoar Bocuse. 





PROHIBITION IN ALBERTA. 
(To tHe Epitor or tne “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter recently received from a 
professional man residing in Lethbridge, Alberta, may be of 
interest in connexion with the “ Down Glasses ” movement :— 
“‘T am really surprised that the people at home don’t take the 
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‘on of suppression of booze, during the war at any rate, into 
— teed aatian, The effect of Prohibition here has worked 
nothing but good, except in the cases of people who.stupidly make 
up their minds not to be without it, and they get what they want 
from B.C. or Saskatchewan, and upon occasion get very much too 
much, But in the general run there is practically no drinking, 
and people are a great deal better off for it both in pocket, body, 
and mind. I don’t think that there is any measure which would 
do more for national efficiency than the entire prohibition of the 
manufacture, importation, or sale of any alcoholic beverage con- 
taining more than about 7 per cent. of alcohol. And I am speak- 
ing from observations made witha prejudice against Prohibition.” 


~I am, Sir, &c., C. Fox Suirn. ’ 
Berry Farm, Chilbolton, Hants. 





WISH I COULDN’T GET IT.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spccrator.’’j 

Sir,—I visit regularly every Saturday night, from 8 p.m. until 
closing-time (in connexion with my voluntary work for the 
greatest Temperance Church in the world—the 
‘Army), a dozen or more public-houses in North London. I have 
been much struck with the number of women—especially young 
girls, often with their hair down their backs—in the public- 
houses. I have counted twenty-seven women in one small bar and 
thirty in another. But a more pitiable sight has been the number 
of children waiting on the doorsteps, in the lobbies and passages, 
for those inside drinking, who should be looking after them, I 
asked eighteen such children in one evening for whom they were 
waiting, and in each case received the same information— 
“Mother!” I think the most striking plea for Prohibition I 
have ever heard was in the words said to me by a soldier’s wife 
(they are quoted in Defeat or Victory?), “I wish I couldn’t get 
it!”’—I am, Sir, &c., Murer Crarx. 
$3 Parkhill Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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BEER, BREAD, AND TRANSPORT. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spzcrator.’’) 

Sir,—In respect of your campaign against brewing from grain, 
here is an argument to which I have seen no reference in your 
paper. In the part of Somerset in which I live I am equidistant 
from three towns in which there are several breweries, and as I 
drive round the country at least one-third of the traffic I see is 
composed of brewers’ drays. I say “ one-third,” which is no 
doubt an estimate on many days, but it is an actual figure on 
several, The last time I went out, for instance, I had occasion 
to drive some four or five miles, and I met three vehicles, one of 
which was the inevitable brewer’s dray with two fine horses and 
aman. There is an immense amount of timber in this country, 
much of it unfelled; these powerful horses might well be used in 
clearing up some of the felled timber, if they are not wanted at 
present on the land.—I am, Sir, &c., Viator. 





VENEREAL DISEASE AND DRINK. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Spectatos.’’J 
Sir,—It has been said, and truly said, that drink is largely 
responsible for the prevalence of venereal disease. I have lately 
had an opportunity of seeing at a base in France the disastrous 
effects of both these evils. Yet it seems to be the last thing that 
we are prepared to give up, even though fighting for our existence 
and short of food. We began the war in a fine spirit, and should 
then have tackled our greatest enemy, drink, instead of paltering 
with it as we have done, Unfortunately, where the stomach is 
concerned people do not seem strong-willed enough to give up that 
to which they have been accustomed—no matter how many 
thousand tons of food are lacking because of it; and that being 
80, surely it is time to bring compulsion to bear to prohibit 
alcohol during the war, and so prevent soldiers and civilians 
alike from wasting their energy and injuring their health, both 
of which should be at the highest pitch of perfection if we are to 
win the war.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Witiias, 
New Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE FOOD CONTROLLER AND _ PRICES. 

(To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 

Sie,—I think your note in the Spectator of March 3rd shows that 
you have misunderstood the action taken by the Food Controller 
in regard to potatoes, and havo therefore done Lord Devonport 
and his Department an injustice. You said: 
troller should never have had any say in the fixing of prices of 
food not yet produced. The typical muddle Lord 
‘Devonport fixed a maximum price for potatoes yet to be grown, 
and Mr. Prothero fixed a minimum price.” If you will allow moe 
to quote a sentence or two from Captain Bathurst’s speech in the 
House of Commons on February 8th last, the functions of the two 
Departments will become clear. He said :— 


was when 


“ With the increased dependence upon our own national resources 
he [the Food Controller] recognizes the importance of assenting 
to such prices for home-grown produce as will stimulate the home 
production of food. 


I designedly use the word ‘ assenting’ because 


- | 
Salvation | 





his function, so far as agricultural processes are concerned, does 
not go beyond the task of assenting to the decisions which ars 
come to or the suggestions which are made by the three Agricul- 
tural Departments which deal with the actual processes of agri- 
culture in the various parts of the country. The Food Controller 
acts in all these matters as the executive authority, but he in no 
way fixes or even emphasizes his own views as regards the price 
to be offered for home-grown produce.” 
He went on to indicate that this did not apply to the fixing of 
prices for produce which has become an article of commerce in 
the hands of retail traders.—I am, Sir, &c., 4. 
[We gladly publish “Z.’s” letter. If we have unwittingly 
misled the public in regard to the actions of the Food Controller 
it would cause us sincere regret. The truth is the number of 
“houses of issue” tends to confuse the nation’s mind, if not 
actually to shake public credit in “ Government paper.’”—Lb. 
Spectator.] . 





POTATOES. 


{To rae Epritor or raz “ Srectaros.”’) 

Sir,—It may be of interest to some of your readers who have 
gardens, and who are in want of seed potatoes, to hear of a plan 
which I have practised for some time. Every potato which comes 
into the house has one eye cut out before it comes in, The eys 
is put in a wooden tray in leaf-mould sufficient to cover it. When 
it sprouts it can be planted in the usual way, about the beginning 
of April. As this house has been used for some time as a Home 
of Rest for War Nurses, there is a large consumption of potatoes, 
but it is satisfactory to think that each potato consumed has a 
chance of producing six others, The surplus of sprouting potators 
can be given to those who can grow them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Taplow Court, Taplow, Bucks. DesBorovan. 

{Lord Desborough’s plan is an excellent piece of thrift. It is a 
case of eating your potato and having it also as seed. We can 
only add: May his example be widely followed !—Lp. Spectaior.} 





THE IRISH QUESTION, 
(To tHe Epitor or taz ‘ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—The last few days’ revelaticns have surely cleared the air 
on the Irish question. Last spring Mr. John Redmond took upon 
himself the responsibility of the Irish Rebellion in a 
generous way, stating that the information and advice had come 
through him for unpreparedness. Now he demands Home Rules, 
and in the same voice tells us that the troubles in Ireland 
and have been caused by German money and for German ai‘. 
If the “ruler of Ireland” knew this a year ago, why did he not 
warn the military authorities? If he did not know, why shou!d 
we presume he knows anything of the feeling of Ireland now or 
could handle the matter? After the offer of Mr. Lloyd George t» 
the Irish Party in June last, which accepted and then 
rejected with scorn, would it not be statesmanship for England 
to wait to hear from the Irish Party what they want and how it 


mo-t 


were 


was 





would be carried out, with effect on the whole country?—I am, 
Sir, &c., ds. C. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF HOME RULE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe ‘‘ Srzctaror.’’] 


Str,—‘ Whatever is morally wrong can never be politically right.” 
Can there be a more forcible commentary on this well-known 
saving of Edmund Burke than the damnosa haeredilas which Mr. 
Giadstone’s Home Rule policy has left us? Whatever may be said 
of Home Rule in the abstract, it could not be justifiably put 
forward by the statesman who had not long before described its 
advocates as “ marching through rapine, to the dismemberment 
of the Empire.” Can we wonder at the Nemesis?—I am, Sir, &c., 
b. 





INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


{To tue Epirox or tas “ Srzctator.’’} 
Srx,—One would, I think, naturally gather from what you say 
towards the end of your article that there is more British capita! 
in the cotton mill industry in India than Indian capital. The 
mills are largely confined to the Bombay Dresidency and the 
Central Provinces. In the cities of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
there are probably over a hundred mills altogether, and I am 


| Within the mark when I say that not one-tenth of this number 
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are managed by British agents, the remainder being managed 
by Indian agents. Any one who has been engaged in business in 
Bombay in recent years will, I feel sure, agree with me when 1 
say that only a comparatively small amount of British capital is 
invested, and that the great bulk af the capital in the industry 1s 
Indian capital. I may incidentally add as a matter of interest in 
this connexion that the purchase and sale of shares in loca! 
industries in Bombay and Ahmedabad are entirely in the hands 
of Indian share-brokers. Up till a few months ago, at any rate, 
there was no European share-broker in either of these cities. 
That fact in itself, 1 think, indicates where the capital prinect- 
pally comes from.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. W 
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HOME’ BAKING. 
{To rae Epiror or tne “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—The situation described by your correspondent of 
February 24th, Margaret F. Carr, can be much improved by 
baking at home. On baker’s bread the rations for physical 
workers are not enough, and there is no margin for flour for 
ecoking; but home baking ‘saves the situation. Three pounds of 
flour and one pound of potatoes will make five and a half pounds 
of bread. In my own case, now that I bake all our bread, the 
allowance is quite enough. Our household just now consists of my 
husband, myself, and two girls (seventeen and nineteen). We are 
all hard workers, and the girls are agricultural students doing 
man’s work on a farm, and require man’s rations. I eat no meat 
at all, so consume principally bread and oatmeal porridge. I 
weigh out twelve pounds of flour for each week, use about ten 
pounds for bread, and the rest for cooking, as really “ feedy ” 
puddings are a great help, and soup with dumplings, thickened 
gravies, and an oceasional seed or. ginger cake, all economize and 
make a welcome change. It is not extravagant to use the potatoes 
én bread. One pound of potatoes is barely enough for four people 
for dinner, but two ounces of rice or macaroni make an excellent 
substitute, and I use those things in place of potatoes twice a 
week. Six per cent. of rice flour (one ounce to the pound) also 
improves the bread, and adds considerably to the weight. Alto- 
gether, with care and ingenuity, I find I can bake eighteen 
pounds of bread easily and supply puddings, &c., and I think it 
should be the special mission of the women of England to make 
the most of available supplies. It is not so exciting as public 
“work.” I do not mean real workers, but the enormous number 
of middle-aged women who depend on servants to carry out diffi- 
cult economies while they hurry from one useless ‘‘ meeting” 
to another and think themselves busy; and I cannot help thinking 
they would serve the State better if they dismissed their servants 
and did some real work themselves. Servants multiply work. I 
find (having dismissed three) that with the help of a woman, 
whose husband is serving, for grates and washing up, our house 
is cleaner and more comfortable at a cost of 5s. to 6s. a week than 
it was with about £60 going out in wages and food, &c., extra. 
When we get Prehibition—which I earnestly hope we may— 
perhaps barley mea! will be cheaper. At present it is dearer than 
flour, my late baker tells me, and counts ae flour in the State 
allowance, so there seems no object in using it. Many cooks say 
it takes so much more coal to bake. It need not if the range is 
cleaned daily, What takes the coal is heating through layers of 
scot caused by the cooks’ objection to cleaning the flues more than 
ence a week.—I am, Sir, &c., Marer. 





HOME-GROWN 
{To tHe EpiTor oF THE 
Eir,—1 am delighted to see that Mrs. Gilchrist Thompson has 
drawn attention to this most important subject. Last year I was 
fortunate in laying in a large supply of sugar in May, when there 
was no shortage, and the jam made from the prolific fruit crop 
ef our garden has been (and still is) an inestimable boon to the 
little children, the sick, and the wounded in our local hospital 
all the winter. But what is to become of this valuable food asset 
this year ? I am conscientiously putting aside my weekly ration 
of half a pound of sugar so as to save a little of our fruit, but of 
course it is ‘a mere drop in the bucket.” Many of our neigh- 
bours are in the same difficulty.—Hoping something may be done 
in this way to help the children, and to save their rightful share 
of sugar from being destroyed for beer, I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Woman. 


FRUIT AND SUGAR, 
* Specrator.’’] 





HOW IT STRIKES A VEGETARIAN. 
[To rHe Enprror or tee “ Srecrator.’’) 
&rr,—Amid all the agitation over food economy and war 
diets caused by the shortage and increased prices there is one 
class of people who may claim to remain comparatively calm, and 
that is the vegetarians. I do not mean, of course, that we are 
unperturbed by the rise in the cost of living. If we are not 
troubled by the high price of beef, macaroni at 8d. per pound is a 
serious matter; and if the problem whether meat should or should 
not include bone, and if everybody buys buttock what is to 
become of neck of mutton, leaves us unmoved, we are certainly 
disturbed by the thought of onions (those constant if too odorous 
friends of the vegetarian) at double their usual price. But even 
in the maiter of prices we have at any rate a present advantage. 
‘There is no one of our staple foods that approximates in cost to 
the price now asked for fresh meat, bacon, or fish, except the very 
cheapest kind. Cheese, of course, has risen to 1s. 8d. or 1s. 10d. 
per pound, but then cheese, contrary to the popular belief, is not 
a staple of the vegetarian diet. I have not had cheese in any 
form on my table for over a fortnight at a stretch, but I cannot 
imagine the ordinary meat-eater, even in war time, going without 
meat of some description for that period. Macaroni-cheese, wont 
to figure prominently on our menus, has of late hecome a delicacy. 
Eggs, again, are supposed to be a staple dish with us; but that is 
another delusion. Many vegetarians never eat eggs, and those 





who do need not be more dependent on them (than the flesh-eater. | allow 12s. 3d. a week—i.c., nine pounds of meat at Is. 4d. Get 


Nuts may be quoted against me, and they, of course, fetch a high 
price; but nuts are never eaten in anything like the same quan- 
tities as meat by meat-eaters. But take away cheese, eggs, and 
nuts, and I think it will be conceded that our modest diet of 
vegetables, cereals, and pulse gives us a decided advantage in the 
matter of price over the meat-eater. I do not, however, wish to 
dwell particularly on this question of cost, for I realize that with 
a general decrease in the consumption of meat, which we are 
likely to see, and the consequent greater demand for and rise jy 
cost of all cereals and pulses, the food bill of the vegetarian May 
in the near future approach very nearly, if it does not equal, that 
of the flesh-eater. 

But prices represent only one phase, though no doubt the most 
important phase, of the present food problem. Unquestionably 
the majority of people are perturbed at the thought of cutting 
down their meat diet at all, and the prospect of abolishing meat 
altogether fills them with dismay. And this perturbation has two 
causes. One is anxiety on health grounds. The meat-eater cannot 
believe that he can retain his vigour, mental and physical, if he 
does not have meat. This is one reason why the housewives are so 
busily engaged in calculating and planning war menus that wi) 
give them meat at least once a day. Of course if called upon to 
do so, the meat-eater, like a good citizen, will give up his beef 
and mutton, his bacon and sausages, but he will do so, as it were, 
with his finger on his pulse, watching for indications of nervous 
debility. He will feel that he is risking, if not life, at any rate 
health, for the sake of his country, though he will no doubt take 
the risk, as the Army take theirs, with cheerfulness and courage. 
Now we vegetarians have a tremendous advantage here. We have 
no anxieties on the score of health, for we know them to be 
unnecessary. Tor many years we have gone without these go- 
called necessaries, and we are, as the schoolboy might say, “ in the 
pink.” We have not tasted fish, flesh, or fowl for five, ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, as the case may be, and we are 
strong, alert, vigorous, and full of the zest of life. Not only can 
Lord Devonport do what he likes with regard to beef, mutton, and 
pork without causing us mental worry, but we can even be 
deprived of some of the foods we now have and not be overmuch 
troubled, and certainly not anxious about our heaith. We do not 
want to go without macaroni or vermicelli, or be cut down to one- 
third of our onion ration, but if these things happen we sha! 
not register our temperature daily. We have learnt by experience 
what the flesh-eater has not yet realized, that many things which 
are supposed to be matters of health are only matters of appetite. 
Another cause for the anxiety to keep meat in the menu is quite 
as widespread, I imagine, though not so acknowledged, and that is 
the reluctance to give up a diet that is appetizing for one that is 
generally supposed to be altogether unappetizing. Here again the 
meat-eater, as a good citizen, will, if need be, take to lentils and 
haricots with cheerfulness and courage, regarding it as a war 
obligation. Unquestionably, however, it will mean a big sacrifice, 
and the fear of it, and the desire to minimize it as much as 
possible, complicate the problem before the housewife at this 
crisis. It is necessary as well as desirable that people should 
have some enjoyment in their food, but the prospect of providing 
this enjoyment in a time of food shortage is not one the ordinary 
housekeeper can face with tranquillity, But in this particular 
we vegetarians have another big advantage. We made our sacri- 
fice, most of us, years ago. Our palate has been disciplined and 
is ready for war service. The flesh-pots have long ceased to attract 
us. To people accustomed to the lusciousness of rump steak, pork 
chops, roast lamb, and toasted bacon, a diet of haricots and 
swedes, tinned tomatoes (when obtainable), and rice—with- 
out that last hope of the flesh-eater, meat gravy—is another 
form of German frightfulness, which leaves the vegetarians 
unmoved. We have become accustomed to a new set of food 
values, a new scale of flavours. No one but a vegetarian can know 
the delight of a floury potato baked in its jacket, or a dish cf 
butter beans flavoured with tomato and eaten with wholemeal 
bread. We know the onion, the artichoke, the parsnip, the swede, 
in and out, through and through, and can calculate exactly what 
they will give us. We have no readjustments to make—they were 
made when we became vegetarians. War rations may mean for 
us, as for others, resiriction of appetite, but it cannot mean 
revolution. It is a great advantage in a time of crisis to have 
your position assured, your outlock clear, and it is this advantage 
which the vegetarian possesses at this period of food shortage.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Gertrupe E. ALLAWAY. 





A WEEK’S BUDGET. 
{To tHe Epitorn or rTEe ‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I do not think that “‘ Not a Vegetarian,” in the Spectator 
of March 3rd, lays out her 3d. per head per day for meat at all 
alivantageously. It is extravagant to use shin of beef for soup, 
unless ordered for invalids’ beef tea. Soup can be made at least 
five days a week with stock made from the bones of the joints. 
If this gives out, excellent soup can be made with peas and 
lentils in winter, and vegetables in summer, without stock. 1 
should lay out my 3d. per head in this way. Seven people would 
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half a leg of mutton, knuckle end, weighing five pounds, 
and eut it in half.. First day—Boiled.. mutton (smallest end, 
about two pounds), keep. the, water this is boiled in for stock, 
and; keep: the bone. Second day—Barley soup and hot roast 
matton; (other piece of the joint). Third day—Lentil soup, 
curried) mutton: Fourth day—Rice soup, and four pounds 
top side of beef, hot. Fifth day—Butter-bean soup, cold 
jeef. Sixth day—Pea soup (thick), vegetable pie. Seventh day— 
Hot suet roll made of beef and lentil soup. If your correspondent 
cares to write to me, care of the Spectator, I will send her 
recipes for anything in the above, or if I cam help her in any 
other way I will with pleasure. I have kept house on small means 


for many years.—I am, Sir, &c., M. G. C. 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 

{To tas Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’j 
Six,-It may interest “A Man and his Wife” to know that 
another household has been following the same method. Five 
War Saving certificates were taken out on March Ist for that 
number of the household, out of the difference in the. butcher’s 
book for February, after striking the average for the past six 
Before they knew of this plan the household loyally: 
tothe Food Controller’s instructions, This plan will 
and embrace those left out last month, ‘ Down 
has been the practice of the house for months.—I am, 

A Britisa Housewirg, “ Pro Parria.” 


moaths. 
acted up 
continue, 
Glasses ” 
Sir, &e., 





BARLEY SCONES. 
{To raz Epriror or rae “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sin,—May I say in reference to the above, which we-have been 
using for some time, that two teaspoonfuls of ordinary: baking’ 
powder will do instead of the soda and cream of tartar? The 
latter is now very expensive. We also use barley bread, made 
with three pounds each of white flour and barley meal, one and a 
half ounces of barm, and about three pints of warm water, with 
salt to taste. This is excellent, and there is an additional satis- 
faction‘in rescuing even a small proportion of this meal from the 
hands of those who in times like these would turn it into a non- 
nutritive drink.—I am, Sir, &c., Hovsewire. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
(To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Si2e,—In view of the Majority recommendations relating to Woman 
Suffrage in the Report of the Speaker’s Electoral Reform Confer- 
ence, may I beg the hospitality of your columns to make public 
the following resolution, representing the large body of Anti- 
Suffrage opinion in Kensington and passed by my Executive Com- 
mittee at a meeting on March 3rd?— 

“That this Committee deprecates the revival of controversy in 
time of war, and protests against any attempt to alter the male 
basis of the electorate during the life of the present Parliament, 
and) in the.absence of many thousands of electors entitled to vote 
on. this question.” 

Copies. of the above resolution heave been sent to the Prime 
Minister, the.Right Hon, A. Bonar Law, the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., and Mr. Alan Burgoyne, 
M.P.—I am, Sir, &c., Maraarer H. Macoisax, Hon, Sec. 
National League for Opposing Woman Suffrage 
(Kensington Branch). 





FRANCIS THOMPSON ON GEORGE MEREDITH. 
{To THs Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sia,—In a letter from Francis Thompson to “ Katharine Tynan,” 
quoted in the Spectator of March 8rd, he makes some very uncom- 
plimentary criticisms on Meredith’s misuse of the metrical device 
of omitting syllables, observing that such omission should properly 
be.“ the exception not the system of the metre.” ‘‘ Meredith,” 
he says, “‘ uses it to constitute the metre, and therefore stereotypes 
it in most obvious and mechanical fashion.” And again :— 

“Meredith regularly omits the same syllable, in the same 
position, in every single line; producing a pendulum-like monotony 
of insistent beat, instead of the variety which our ancestors 
employed the device to effect. For instance: 

* Lovely are the curves of the while owl sweeping, 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star.’ 

And that triple accent is iterated with clockwork precision in 
every line, till it becomes a horror, contrary to the most delicate 
principle of rhythmic music.” 
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in the Valley,’’ the poem referred to, contains two 
hundred and eight lines, and “ the triple accent "—exemplified in 
the words 


* Love 


“one large star ” in the above quotation—occurs ticelve | 
times only. Even if we assume that Francis Thompson, when | 
complaining of in every single line” and “in 
every line,” really meant “in every alternate line,” the fact 
remains that his remarks are quite ridiculously incorrect and 
unjust; and it is rather surprising that your reviewer should | 
imply that he concurs in them by describing the passage in which | 
they occur as “a acute piece of criticism.” I do not deny | 


its occurrence “ 


most 


the acuteness,. but a more unfortunate choice than “ Love in the 


Valley 


” 


could hardly have been made to illustrate Fhompson's'| 





| Sur, &e., 


argument. That poem, indeed, might well have been quoted in 
support of it, as the “ triple-accent” is-so very much “ the 
exception not the system of the metre.”—I am, Sir, &.; 

Caaries Srracuer. 





AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 

{To teHs Horror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Siz;—The recent Constitutional. deadlock in the United States 
Senate raises a curious comparison with the state of Poland ia 
the seventeenth century under the fatal confusion wrought by the 
Liberum Veto. Now that the knot has been cut, it may be per- 
missible to suggest that there must have been moments whea 
President Wilson’s feelings must have run on lines strangely like 
those of Casimir, King of Poland in 1667, reproduced. for our 
instruction in Lord Eversley’s recent book; U'he Partitions of 
Poland :— 

“ Magnanimous Polish gentlemen, you are a glorious republic, 
and have Nie pozwalam and strange methods of business and of 
behaviour to your Kings and others. We have often fought 
together, been beaten together by our enemies and by ourselves; 
and at last I, for my share, have had enough of it. I intend for 
Paris, religious literary pursuits, and the society of Ninen de 
V’Enclos. I wish to say before going, that according to all record, 
ancient and modern, of the way of God Almighty to the world, 
there was not heretofore, nor do I expect there can henceforth be, 
a human:society that would stick together on those terms, Believe 
me, ye Polish Chevaliers, without superior, except in heaven, if 
your glorious republic continue to be managed in such manner, 
not good will come of it, but evil. The day will arrive, and the 
day perhaps is not far off, when this glorious republic will get 
torn into shreds hither thither; be stuffed into the pockets of 
covetous neighbours, Brandenburg, Muscovy, Austria, and fin 
itself redueed to zero, and abolished from the face of the world. 
I speak these words from the fullness of my heart and on behest 
of friendship and conviction alone, having the honour at this 
moment to bid you and your republic a very long farewell. Good 
morning for the last time.” 

—I am, Sir, &., 8. 

Southill, Biggleswade. 


If. Witrrareap. 





THE POISONING TRIAL. 
(To tHe Epiror og roe “ Spectaror.”’] 

Sir,—There was one feature of this trial which the newspapers 
have suppressed or minimized, This element is obscenity 
It was proved that the mother habitually used the offensive 
epithets which one hears from a drunken costermonger; but the 
elder daughter, in writing to her younger and unmarried sister, 
used words of the most infamous significance, and such as are 
not commonly heard even among dissolute men. When Counsei 
was reading one of these letters the Judge stopped him, saying 
(in effect), “ The next part relates.to physical matters, and there 
can be no good in reading it aloud.” The obscenity was more than 
even an Old Bailey audience could be expected to stomach. It is 
interesting to know that these women helped to burn a church, 
and that the younger ones have been school teachers, and haye 
instructed their pupils in the Gospel, Surely these facts, taken 
in conjunction, deserve careful and practical consideration.—I 
am, Sir, &., GLADSTONIAN. 





THE “SPECTATOR’S” FADS. 
{To tae Epitos or tHe ‘“ Spectaror."’] 
Sir,—I am glad to think that most of your fads have come. home 
to roost. But why not own up to your one signal failure 
indispensability' of Mr. Asquith and his Coalition? We 
got rid of him, but he has cost us the Irish Rebellion; the Con- 
scientious Objector, and at least a year’s delay in National Service 
and our I':0d Supply.—I am, Sir, &c., G, B. Ram. 
Marine Hotel, Salcombe, South Devon. 


the 
have 


{It is as yet too early te do what our correspondent asks. The 
indispensability of Mr. Asquith’s Coalition Ministry must be 
judged by the success or failure of its successor. If, as we hope 


will be the case, the new Administration justifies its existence, we 
shall most gladly admit our bluader.—Ep. Spectator.) 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMI 
{To tHe Epiror or tus “ Spe ] 

Sie,—My letter some weeks ago asking your opimion as to the best 
* Life of Lincoln ” not only brought your excellent advice, but the 
unexpected publication of my letter brought about several other 
Within a few hours a neighbour sent round his copy of 
(the book you recommended), 
and judging of it asa of a 
portrait of some one unknown, seems a wonderfully wise 
delineation and appreciation of the man, I received other kind 
advice from your readers, as well as offers of books second-hand, 


NT 
CTaTOR 





results. 
Lord Charnwood’s Life 
have found of engrossing 


which I 
interest, 
it 


| but also, to my great surprise, an unknown American reader with 
| a most courteous message sent me anonymously from New York 


a dainty copy of The Perfect Tribute, by Mary R. 8S. Andrews—a 


of a wonderfully characteristic episode ia 


I should like to acknowledge this courtesy, if [ 
| am, 


charming story 
Lincoln’s life. 
may, through the only available channel of your ¢ 


J. Eanast Jageware. 


UTR EA 


22 Hesketh Road, Southport. 
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CHANGES IN THE CHURCH. 
{To res Epiron or tHs “ Spectator."’) 

Sir,—I feel that, as the danger to the Church is extremely 
serious, we ought to begin preparing for it before the 
war ends. I trust, therefore, that if a chance of doing s0 
cecurs you will not fail to make use of it. One point is that if 
we are to have sweeping reforms in the Church, such as are 
suggested on all sides, we should select those which will be likely 
to bring the greater part of believing and baptized Christians 
into the pale of the National Church—certainly not those which 
would take us back to the thirteenth century, nor those which, as 
the Dean of St. Paul’s contends, as reported in the paper of 
March 2nd, tend to deprive us of the “ historical Christ.” Nor 
should they be, as some impatient persons seem to wish, hurried 
and hustled through the Church Assemblies before they have been 
properly discussed. I do not know whether I shall live to take 
any part whatever in the discussion of Church reforms which 
will take place when the war is over; but I do trust that the 
Spectator will use its utmost influence to have every proposition 
for reform fully apprehended and as fully debated as possible by 
the people of this country, before a final conclusion is arrived at. 
The whole country will be affected by the decision come to.—I am, 
Bir, &e., J. 5. Laas, 


Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral; formerly Hulsean Lecturer and 
Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 


102 Marine Parade, Brighton. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
§tr,—It is always interesting to read the letters that appear in 
your columns from time to time dealing with this very vital topic. 
It is equally interesting to hear the things that are said upon 
the subject on this side of the water; but I confess that it is 
generally very depressing. If the clergy can only get to the root 
of the matter, then the laity that have been waiting and longing 
will join in the responses. I have no sympathy with Ruskin’s 
dictum that a clergyman wants to become a Bishop firstly that he 
may be called “ My Lord.” It was a bitter gibe; but there should 
never have been cause for it. ‘The command of Christ was clear 
enough upon addresses such as “ Father ” and “‘ My Lord.” Both 
were absolutely condemned on the grounds that there is but one 
Spiritual Father, even God; and but one Lord, even Christ Him- 
elf, ‘Then all the abominable paraphernalia of those formalities 
whereby the leading dignitaries of the Church are hedged about 
and rendered inaccessible—these must go as soon as the Bishops 
understand what God requires of them. Then, the “ fear of 
man” that hinders so many from openly denouncing evil, and 
deadens ministry. ‘The “ Law and the Prophets” are very clear 
as to what is evil, and “ not a jot or tittle of the law shall fail.” 
And finally the objective. It is lamentable to find such indefi- 
niteness of hope and ideal. Everywhere I find that the Kingdom 
of God is a hazy ideal of gradual improvement; a sort of spiritual 
evolution, wherein the man Christ Jesus has no lot or part. The 
** promise of His coming,” as‘an event to look for above all others, 
is but a myth that modern thought has ousted. The “ hope of 
Israel,’ for which the great Paul said, ““I am bound with this 
chain,”’ is clouded about so as to be invisible. And so it is that 
the power of the ministry has waned, and that the vision lacks. 
And so it is that the people perish from lack of knowledge. And 
so it is that “drink and the Devil” have still such accursed 
power over the rank-and-file, and that “ women and wine ” still 
turn our splendid youth aside into the byways of death. Ata 
time like this it is well to remember that He said: “ The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’”’-—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. L. 
In the Field, B.E.F. 





AN AUSTRALIAN ON THE COMPULSION 
REFERENDUM. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sirx,—I enclose (in case you think fit to print them) some extracts 
from a letter written by an Englishman in Australia.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Zz. 


“You ask: ‘Why do your statesmen think it so necessary to 


have compulsory service? For your sakes? or for ours?’ ‘The 
answer is fairly simple: it was for both our sakes. When the war 
broke out, Andrew Llisher, the present Australian High Commis- 
sioner in London, was the leader of the Commonwealth Labour 
Party, and titular head of the Labour Government, Ilughes being 
his right-hand man and the real moving power of the party. 
Yisher immediately offered the Imperial Government the full 
support of the Commonwealth ‘to the last man and the last 
shilling.’ A volunteer expeditionary force was at once formed; 
men came in by the thousand, and something approximating 
three hundred thousand men were enrolled and gradually sent to 
Egypt and elsewhere as fast as they could be trained and equipped. 
This burst of enthusiasm skimmed off the cream of the fighting 
material of the community, after which volunteering slackened. 
But the casualties were heavy, and at the time of the Referendum 
the wastage amounted to nearly seventy thousand, and was 
increasing in numbers greater than the volunteers offering. Some 
two months before Hughes’s return from London it was recognized 





people’s food: 


| 
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a 
that something must be done to maintain the expeditionary forges 
at its full strength, as voluntary enlistment was slackening off but 
nothing was done pending Hughes’s arrival, when it was thought 
that he would be able to explain the actual situation, the views 
of the British Government, and the military necessities of the 
situation. On his arrival he was greeted by a wave of patriotig 
enthusiasm throughout Australia, and if he had, as was expected 
declared then and there for compulsory service it would have been 
carried without question. But he faltered. He was now Premiep 
of Australia, but he was also the leader of the Labour Party and 
the Labour Government, which is not quite the same thing ag 
Australia. An influential section of the inner circle of the Labour 
Party led him to believe that a strong body of the extreme Labour 
(Socialist) Party were restive at the question of compulsion, anq 
that he would find it difficult to carry his party (whose leader ho 
was) unanimously for compulsion, And although the country at 
large was with him, and he could have carried compulsion had he 
struck while the iron was hot, he feared to divide his party, and 
thought that he could by a Referendum have secured such an 
affirmative vote as would silence the extreme wing. So, to the 
intense disappointment of every one, he went for the Referendum, 
with what result you know. All the prominent leaders of the 
Labour Party in all the States were in favour of compulsion 
because they felt that Australia was bound to make good Fisher’s 
offer of the last man and the last shilling; also because they felt 
that in the hour of extreme peril and danger to the Empire it was 
both Australia’s duty and best interest to support the British 
Government to the utmost; also because they recognized that a 
German victory would be disastrous for Australia; also because 
they felt that it was impossible to refrain from supporting by full 
reinforcements the Australians already at the front. With these 
views the Opposition, or Anti-Labour Party, were in full accord, 
and the general feeling af the country was certainly in favour of 
compulsion failing a sufficient supply of enlistment voluntarily, 
Then you will say, ‘ Why did the Referendum fail?’ Well, that 
is something of a mystery. During the six weeks’ agitation and 
campaigning which preceded the vote on October 28th the most 
violent efforts were made by the Socialist wing of the Labour Party 
to defeat the issue. The most outrageous and scandalously false 
statements were mace and reiterated, and these statements were 
believed by the ignorant and unintelligent voters (who always 
outnumber the intelligents). All the hoodlums and lazy corner 
loafers have votes—the most abandoned men and women have as 
much voice as the best members of the community, men and 
women. A large section of the Irish vote went ‘ No,’ and a larger 
section of the Roman Catholic vote was antagonistic. It is believed 


| that the leaders of that Church.covertly discouraged compulsion 


(was this under irstructions from Rome, which has played a 
consistently sorry part ali through the war?). The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Sydney, head of the Australian Church, looked 
coldly upon and spoke sneeringly about compulsion. More 
strangely still, I have good reason for saying that the Australian 
troops at the front—the rank-and-file, not the officers—voted ‘ No’ 
in large numbers; some because they scorned to be reinforced by 
and to fight side by side with impressed men; others demurred to 
helping their kinsmen being forced to leave home to join in the 
miseries of trench warfare. Many of the mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts of the men at the front, and of the men who had 
abstained from going to the front, voted ‘No.’ Some mothers 
who have lost sons argued, ‘ Shall I vote to cause other mothers 
the grief and sorrow which I suffer?’ and so on. And yet, in 
spite of all, the ‘ No’ majority was a small one. There was also 
extreme rancour and bitterness of a political character on the 
part of the extreme Labour section, who wanted to pull down 
Hughes and other leaders. All the Labour leaders who were 
prominent in supporting the compulsion vote have since been 
ostracized and expelled from the regular Labour Party on account 
of their action. This sweeping statement includes Hughes, Holman, 
Premier of this State, and other leaders. ‘They have all been cast 
out of the official Labour Party, and at the next General Election 
the entire force of the Labour political machine will be used to 
defeat their re-election. And still the heart of Australia beats 
true, and if the Referendum had to be taken again to-morrow it 
is doubtful whether the same result would be obtained, But 
amongst the less intelligent and more crassly ignorant voters, men 
and women, the realization of the disastrous consequences to 
Australia of a German victory in this war is only now slowly and 
imperfectly beginning to dawn, as a working man—a w_arf 


| labourer and Trade Unionist—told me on a wharf only today. 


I wish something of the truth of this matter as I have written it 
down could be understood by the good people in Wngland. People 
here who have sufficient intelligence and detachment of mind to 
consider the nature of the situation are well aware that an 
unfavourable result of this war, or even an indecisive and patched- 
up peace, would be far more disastrous for Australia than for the 
Mother Country. Hughes is now only kept in power and in office 
by the Parliamentary support of his former opponents, the Anti- 
Labour Party, known here as the Liberal Party. No one wonders 
he hesitates about accepting the invitation of the British Govern- 
ment to take part in the War Conference in London. Still, L 
hope he will go.” 





SIR ALFRED BOOTH’S MEETING, 

{To tke Epiron or tHe “ Srecraror.’’) 

Str,—I have great pleasure in intimating through the medium of 
your columns that the arrangements are now complete for the 
Prohibition meeting in the Queen’s Hall on Thursday, 
22nd, at 3.30 p.m. The following distinguished men will 
resolutions calling upon the Government to save the 
Sir William Osler, Bart.; Admiral Sir George 
King-Hall, K.C.B.; Lieut.-Colonel Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, 
K.C.V.0.; Sir Francis Fox; Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the 
Spectator; Captain James Wilson, Anzac lTorces; Archdeacon 
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Llord, Canada; Dr. J. Stuart Holden, M.A.; Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
P.RS.E.; Mr. Herbert Casson; Mr. Robert Stewart, J.P., 
Glasgow.—I am, Sir, &c., on behalf of the Strength of Britain 
H. Srernens Ricwarpson. 
*99 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


Movement, 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


Mr. Metrose informs us that owing to the very large demand 
for a small selection of essays from A Student in Arms, he has now 
prepared such a selection, which was published on March 15th. 
The book includes *‘ The Beloved Captain,” is in handy pocket size, 
and is sold at the price of 1s. net. 

Mr. Melrose also announces for early publication A Student in 
Arms: Second Series, a volume of papers similar to those in Mr. 
Donald Hankey’s first book, most of which have appeared in the 
Spectator. There is also included a very remarkable “ Diary,” 
and a biographical sketch by Miss Hankey. 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 


Owrse to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Christ in Flanders,’’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leafict form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sens, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that ihe matler or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





THE OLD BOYS. 


“ Wuo is the one with the empty sleeve? ” 
‘Some sport who was in the swim.” 
“ And the one with the ribbon who's home on leave?” 
**Good Lord! I remember him! 
A hulking fool, low down in the school, 
And no good at games was he— 
Al} fingers and thumbs—and very few chums. 
(I wish he'd shake hands with me!) ” 


“ Who is the one with the heavy stick, 
Who seems to walk from the shoulder? 
“Why, many’s the goal you have watched him kick! % 
“* He’s looking a lifetime older. 
Who is the one that’s so full of fun— 
I never beheld a blither— 
Yet his eyes are fixt as the furrow betwixt? ” 
‘** He cannot see out of either.” 


” 


“ Who are the ones that we cannot see, 
Though we fecl them as near as near? 

In Chapel one felt them bend the knee, 
At the match one felt them cheer. 

In the deep still shade of the Colonnade, 
In the ringing quad’s full light, 

They are laughing here, they are chaffing there, 
Yet never in sound or sight? ” 


“ Oh, those are the ones who never shall leave, 
As they cnce were afraid they would! 

They marched away from the school at eve, 
But at dawn came back for good, 

With deathless blooms from uncoffin’d tombs 
To lay at our Founder’s shrine. 

As many are they as ourselves to-day, 
And their place is yours and mine.” 


* But who are the ones they can help or harm?” 
‘* Each small boy, never so new, 

Has an Elder Brother to take his arm, 
And show him the thing to do— 

And the thing to resist with a doubled fist, 
If he’d be nor knave nor fool— 

And the Game to play if he'd tread the way 
Of the School behind the school.” 


L. W. Hornene. 




















BOOKS. 


— 

THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 1914.* 
Sir Artuur Conan Doyte’s volume on The British Campaign in 
France and Flanders till the end of 1914 is well worth reading. With 
great skill, and with simplicity of language, he tells the story 
of how the world became involved in the war, how the 
“eontemptibles” were landed on the shores of France, how they 
passed through the fiery furnace of the retreat from Mons “ with unsinged 
hair,’ and how, at the first battle of Ypres, they offered their 
breasts as a bulwark to the German flood. Canning in one of his 
loftiest fiights of eloquence in the House of Commons spoke of the 
day when “ the Belgian yeoman’s orchard wall was the vantage-ground 
of Europe.” In October, November, and December, 1914—for the 
first battle of Ypres was a three months’ agony—it was but a thin 
wall of British flesh and blood that barred the road to Calais, We 
saved the most vulsersble piece of her soil for France, and in saving 
her saved ourselves. Gallantly did our Allics bear the burden of some 
three hundred miles of front, while at that time we hardly held fifty. 
But if the German torrent had forced its way through our bank, in the 
end all France would have been inundated. 

How we prevailed Sir Conan Doyle tells us in clear and dignified 
language. Why we prevailed neither he nor any other man will ever 
be able to tell us in detail. From the material, or rather from the 


| purely human, side we can only say we were able to do what we did 


because we believed we could do it. Pos:unt guia posse videntur. 


| For ourselves, however, we recognize that our men accomplished the 


impossible for a different reason. They withstood the attacks of 
troops who outnumbered them five to one, and who had not only 
the ground in their favour, but, what was infinitely more important, 
had great guns where we had only small guns, endless shells 
where we had few or none, and twelve or fifteen machine-guns 
to a battalion where we had but four or five; This they did 
because God was not parted from us, as was feared, but 
“favouring and assisting to the end.” But though we may feel in 
our own hearts that it was the will of God that we should prevail, 
and that it was His will because our cause was righteous, it is a thought 
which we dare not, ought not to, push or press or boast of, hardly 
to put into words, That way lies a shameful self-righteousness. Who 
are we that we should dare, in smug complacency, to assume that 
we are Heaven’s favourites, or can deal damnation round the earth to 
those we consider our foes? It is a strutting impiety to boast ourselves 
the chosen people. All we dare to say is ‘‘ God's will be done,” and 
to remember what was done on the fields of Flanders in the autumn 
of 1914. 

But let us leave ground so sacred and so dangerous. What is a 


| plain fact, written all over Sir Conan Doyle's reminders of the war, 


is that the German Army and the German military system stand 
disgraced before the world because they did not beat us in 1914, because 
they did not drive us into the sea and hurl tack the French Army in 
ruin from Basle to Lille and curs from Lille to Ypres. We 
use the word “disgraced” advisedly. All things considered, there 
is no such inexcusable military failure recorded in history as 
that of the Germans. They had an army of millions of brave 
men ready to make any sacrifices they were eal'ed upon to make, 
men trained as soldiers have never been trained before. They 
had officers so carefully instructed in all the military arts that each 
was an expert. They had a supply of armaments and munitions 
in hand and ready when the war began beyond the wildest dreams 
of any so-called scaremonger. Finally, and most amazing of all, 
they were absolutely prepared. ‘Their real mobilization had taken 
place a year before they struck. They were awake, dressed, and 
waiting for the word to go, while the Allies were still in bed and 
asleep. With such an army, such preparations, such science, such 
skill, and such courage they ought to have been able to overwhelm 
us at the first attack. Indeed, they did physically overwhelm us, 
but somehow at the last moment the whole thing was bungled. They 
failed to pluck the fruit which was within their grasp, and the victory 
which seemed already theirs turned to dust and ashes. Never in the 
world’s history was there a failure so gigantic. All the parts appeared 
good, and yet the net result was a huge mountain of muddle, or 
at any rate of non-achievement. Some day the philosophers of the 
world will guess at the reason on the material and human side, Greatly 
daring, we will guess even now. The Germans failed because they were 
like Warton, “the scorn and wonder” of the day of Pope, the man of 
whom the poet said :— 
“Thus with each gift of Nature and of Art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart.” 

Dishonesty of purpose had petrified their souls. They could not thrive 
because that which should have been warm and responsive was a cold 
stone, because cruelty and lust had taken the place of human emotion. 
That we and our Allies had plenty of faults who dare deny? But 
they were the faults of human beings, not of reptile-hearted 
pseudo-supermen, 

We have written at large and in the abstract the thoughts which 

* The British Campaign in France and Flendere, 1914, By Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. London: Hodder and Stoughton, (Gs. net.j 
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Sir Conan Doyle’s most interesting concrete summary has struck from 
us. Let our readers trace for themselves in detail the lines of thought 
we have suggested. They will be well repaid. If they look at the 
index—for, happily, there is a very good one—they will find under 
the heading of “Regiments” a most glorious list, recalling some 
noble deed done by “the military representatives” of every shire 
and.town in the land. One word more. We specially hope that this 
clear and well-balanced book will be read in the United States. It 
will make Americans understand what we feel and how we feel, and 
why we are too proud of our men to boast of them and of their heroic 
deeds,.even if our failure exposes us to the accusation of being indifferent 
to the cause that is written on every British heart. 





NEW FACTS ABOUT SHELLEY.* 

Mr. Ixcren’s careful exposition of the new material which became 
available a few years ago for the study of the life of Shelley does not 
solve the central problem of Shelley’s character, but it puts us in posses- 
sion of several new facts. For this all students of Shelley will be 
grateful. No reasoning person ever expected that the poet’s wayward 
character could be reduced to anything like logic or sequence. Shelley 
was too near the border-line where genius passes into extreme irration-. 
ality and delusion for his character to be either classified or justified. 
teaders of Professor Dowden’s Life of Shelley, and of all the other 
Lives, must have felt as much, and they will feel it still more when 
they turn the last page of Mr. Ingpen’s large volume. The new material, 
of which Mr. Ingpen makes a very workmanlike use, was discovered 
by the lawyers who succeeded to the business of Whitton, the solicitor 
of Timothy Shelley, the poet’s father. Their legal archives yielded 
twenty-nine letters written by Shelley to his father and to Whitton. 
Among the other letters aro some from Timothy Shelley, Sir Bysshe 
Shelley (Shelley's grandfather), Thomas Love Peacock, and Byron 
(two letters). One of Byron’s letters is a very handsome appeal to 
Sir Timothy Shelley for help for Mary Shelley, the poct’s widow, as 
well as a tribute t6 Shelley. Mr. Ingpen says :— 

“ The new letters of the poct throw some light on his relations with 
his father in regard to his life at Oxford, his expulsion from the Uni- 
versity, his elopement and marriage with Harriet Westbrook. The 
fact that Shelley was actually married in Edinburgh is now revealed 
for the first time, with the date of the ceremony and the name of the 
officiating minister. That Shelley was arrested on two separate occa- 
sions for debt and that he appeared on the boards of the Windsor 
theatre as an actor in Shakespearian drama, are incidents in his life 
that hitherto have not been disclosed. The discovery by Mr. Charles 
Withall, while this book was in the press, of the Coroner's documents 
relating to the inquest on Harriet Shelley's body, has.cleared up certain 
doubtful points in regard to her death. I have been able to tell some- 
thing about the fate of Harriet’s two children, as also about the life of 
Sir Percy Shelley, the poet's son by his second wife, and to give some 
particulars concerning Mary Shelley after the death of her husband. 
‘The manuscript note-book of the poet, of which many pages are repro- 
duced in reduced facsimile at the end of this volume, appears to have 
been found, after sho was salvaged, in the Ariel, the ill-fated boat 
from which Shelley was drowned.” 

[f the relations of Timothy Shelley and his son and lawyer were 
not tinged with so much that is of the substance of human tragedy, 
it might: be pronounced a most, alluring comedy. You see the very 
borné country squire anxious to do tho right thing, but puzzled and 
worried to distraction by the intellectual vagaries of the boy who was 
to bring immortality to the name of Shelley. You see the intellectual 
arrogance, and indeed the insolence, of the boy, who would not tolerate 
that old ‘Timothy should “come the heavy father” over him. You 
see the lawyer called in to mediate, and driving the boy into transports 
of rage at the stern and improving letters from the office at Camberwell, 
We imagine that nothing much could really be done with Shelley. It 
was impossible to school him, and therefore a fortiori impossible to 
dragoon; him. His tantrums went beyond mere occasional outbursts 
of impulse. His more serious delusions were a key to much that was 
not in itself serious. He believed at one time that he had caught 
elephantiasis through having sat near a woman who was afflicted by 
it; and while the delusion was gradually spending itself, he would 
continually pinch, not only his own skin to see if there were any signs 
of a tell-tale thickening, but even the skins of people whom he casually 
met, in order to form a comparison with his own condition, There is 
one letter from him to his mother in which he brings a horrible 
accusation against her without a scintilla of proof. When he eloped 
with Harriet Westbrock he set up, as was already well known, an 
ill-considered domestic system which included his friend and bio- 
yrapher Hogg. When he was foolish enough to leave Hogg and Harriet 
alone together for days, the almost inevitable happened, and Hogg made 
love to the young wife. As though that failure were not lesson enough, 
he afterwards consented to let his sister-in-law, Eliza Westbrook, 
live in his house, although he hated her so much that he could hardly 
bear to look at her. This arrangement was probably the main cause 
of his leaving Harriet, though Harriet, to be sure, was by that time 
inclined to live her own life, and can scarcely be represented as being 
inconsolable at ‘being abandoned. Again, he imagined his friend 
Elizabeth Hitchener to be an angel of good counsel till he persuaded 
her to join his household, and then conceived such an intense dislike 

* Shelley in England: New Facts and Letters from the Shelley-Whitton Papers. By 
Roger Ingpen. With Llustratious and Facsimiles, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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for her that he had to pay her to go away. This idea that a married 
couple and a-third person could live permanently together on a satis. 
factory plan was in itself almost a delusion. And then his notion that 
he could abandon Harriet, go off to Switzerland with Mary Godwin 
and her sister, and gravely expect Harriet to go out to Switzerland 
and become one of the party was perhaps-tho most curious mental 
contortion of all. . Yet he wrote to Harriet proposing this without 
suggestion of malice or conscious effrontery. In his letter to her he 
serenely described the country through which he had passed, as though 
there were nothing disruptive in the letter! Such incidents ag thea 
prove that Shelley was beyond all the ordinary methods of domestic 
or paternal control. Yet the new letters reveal occasions when kindness 
and a sort of dim yearning welled up between father and son, and one 
thinks that an understanding might have been reached if the father 
had tried less strenuously to bind the son down to a formula, and above 
all if he had not insisted on believing that human crotchets could bo 
disposed of most easily by legal mediation. When the relations of 
father and son were most strained the boy’s letters were regularly 
sent unopened to Whitton for examination. 

Let us give instances of both the rage and the yearnings of the poet. 
He writes, for instance, to Whitton when Whitton has sent him quite a 
wholesome but arid lecture :— 

“Srr,—I am not a likely person to submit to the imperious manner 
of address, of which this evening's letter is a specimen ; nor am I inclined 
to withdraw, nor ever will I be inclined to withdraw the proposal 
which I sent you. As therefore you seem to have much to do in this 
business on the part of my father, it is your duty either to go through 
with it, or to give it up. I never will withdraw that proposal: It is for 
my father’s or rather my family’s interests which ought to be the samo 
that I make it. Here is no appeal to meroy, leniency, or favor. | 
have not found nor do I care to find either: but an appeal to justice, 
reason, humanity if you, if he, were deaf to that—nothing can be done. 
—I will not listen to the suggestions of family pride, to interest to 
fortune I am indifferent and I desire that when I am addressed again, 
a less authoritative manner be used, or subsequent letters are returned 
unopened.—Yr. humbl. sert. P. B. SHELLEY.” 


Then the letter to his sister Hellen Shelley :— 


“You remember that you once told me that you loved me. . 

If you really love me, show this letter to no one, but answer it as you 
can. Remember this is the only proof I can now have that you do 
love me. We are now at a great distance from each other, or at least 
we shall be: but that is no reason that I should forget that I am 
your brother, or you should forget that you are my sister. 
Everybody near you says that I have behaved very ill, and that 
I can love no one. But how do you know that everything that is 
told you is true? A> great many people tell a great many lics, 
and believe them, but that is no reason that you are to believe them, 
Because everybody else hates me, that is no reason that you should.” 

Mr. Ingpen apparently believes that Shelley joined a theatrical 
company and acted in some Shakespearean play, but the belief rests 
only on the vague language of Whitton. The lawyer, very precise 
in his profession, was lamentably vague on this subject. We should 
very much like to know more. By comparison with the possibility 
of knowing how Shelley played a Shakespearean part, it is a matter 
of no concern to us to know that the poet was twice arrested for debt. 
Whitton writes to Sir Timothy :— 

“Tt was mentioned to me yesterday that Mr. P. B. Shelley was 
exhibiting himself on the Windsor Stage in the Character of Shakespeare's 
plays under the figure name of Cooks. I believe that fact is so, and I 
know: of no-way correcting such a purpose and bringing himself and his 
conduct in life and principles Fn the publick than measures of 
communication with the principal of the Company, whose name, [ believe, 
is Penley, and whom I know a little of from his visiting Camberwell! 
ay aaa with his company. Can I do anything for you about 
this 
Even if Shelley had sprited about the stage as Ariel, the lawyer, we may 
be sure, would have seen nothing appropriate to tho airiness of the poct. 
To sum up, we may. say that Shelley remains unintelligible in his conduct 
because his mental constitution was naturally anarchical That fact 
makes the search for explanations futile. In spite of Shelley's bear- 
baiting spitefulness towards his dull and baffled father, he radiated 
flashes of utter unworldliness which sometimes approached nobility. 
If there had been any response to these, the life of Field Place might 
have been lived with fewer jars. But there was no response. ‘There 
could not be with men of the temperand limitations of Timothy Sheliey 
and Whitton, 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Responsibilities," the ponderous polysyllabic title which Mr. Yeats has 
chosen for his last volume of poems, comes rather strangely from a poot 
whose irresponsibility has been one of his greatest attractions. It 
needs, however, to be read in tho light of the motto, “In droams 
begins responsibility,’ from an ‘Old Play,” which follows. In his 
early letters to Mrs. Hinkson Mr. Yeats looked forward to the time 
when he would write from insight and knowledge as well as from 
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vision, and the subject-matter of many of these later poems shows at 
Jeast a partial fulfilment of his forecast. But the result is not likely to 
enhance his repute as a poet. There is less glamour and magic in this 
than in any of his other volumes of verse. Thewar can hardly be held to 
blame, since all, or nearly all, the poems were written before 1914, and 
there is not a word about it save the brief note at the end of the book 
where he observes that the lines written in September, 1913, with the 
refrain “ Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, It’s with O'Leary in the 
grave,” need to be revised in view of the Dublin Rebellion of 1916, 
which, “‘ whatever one can say of its wisdom, will be long remembered 
for its heroism.” People may interpret Mr. Yeats’s silence as they 
will; but it is impossible not to be struck by the significant admission 
made in the notes that the three public controversies which 
have stirred his imagination in the last thirty years were the 
quarrel between Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites; the dispute over 
Synge’s Playboy; and the wrangle over Sir Hugh Lane’s pictures. 
‘And though these controversies have moved him to passionate protest— 
as in the lines to Parnell, or those “To a Friend whose Work has 
Come to Nothing”’—his verse has not gained in beauty by its appli- 
cation to the harsher purpose of satire or criticism. He finds it hard 
even in the most friendly surroundings to forgive—he cannot forget— 
“that wrong of wrongs, 

Those undreamt accidents that have made me 

—Seeing that Fame has perished this long while 

Being but a part of ancient ceremony— 

Notorious, till all my priceless things 

Are but a post the passing dogs defile.” 
And again in “ The Fascination of What's Difficult” he rails at ‘“ the 
day's war with every knave and dolt, Theatre business, management of 
men.” Most bitter of all is the confession that the exercise of his art 
has lost its supreme attraction :— 

“ All things can tempt me from this craft of verse: 

One time it was a woman's face, or worse— 

The seeming needs of my fool-driven land ; 

Now nothing but comes readier to the hand 

Than this accustomed toil. When I was young, 

I had not given a penny for a song 

Did not the poet sing it with such airs 

That one believed he had a sword upstairs ; 

Yet would be now, could I but have my wish, 

Colder and dumber and deafer than a fish.” 
On the whole, it is a saddened, disheartened, and querulous Mr. Yeats 
that is revealed in this collection. Now and again he returns into his 
ivory tower and gives us echoes of the old magic, but for the most part 
the “fumbling wits and obscure spite ” of his countrymen have jangled 
the sweet bells of his delicate Muse. 

Miss Jane Barlow's verses* are varied in content, though the atmo- 
sphere is uniformly autumnal], the note subdued, and the diction literary, 
and even scholarly. There is, however, one notable exception—the 
verses headed “For Herself Alone,’ inspired by the Sinn Fein 
rebellion, in which the writer, a life-long lover of her country, passion- 
ately deplores Ireland’s abandonment of a great opportunity :— 

“Since first o’er crested foam our sun’s fire flashed to thee, 

Never yet was come a call to such fortune fair and high ; 

Through a storm of strife it cried that thy share of life and crown 

Thou should’st win thee, Ireland, with long, with loved renown, 

Fast leagued with all the Nations of the Free, 

Where to have fought is fame, and glory it is to die. 

Thy true sons, hearkening, left thee full many a hero’s name, 

These all thou hast clean forgotten; by evil arts misled 

To thy bitter woe hast followed, strayed from ancient honour afar, 

Basest foes whose steps defile the blood-stained ways of war 

My heart's grief, Ireland ! this bides ever thy shame 

That thy faith thou hast broken, and hast betrayed thy Dead.” 
Mr. Eric Shepherd's verses,’ in so far as they touch on the war, reveal 
little but horror and detachment. His sonnet on “ The Front” is 
exclusively concerned with the soldier’s thraldom to “the insensate 
lust. of some machine,” with the squalor and filth and misery of life in 
the trenches, A visit to a military hospital only inspires him with 
dismay 

“That this vast place, so intricately vain, 

This demon’s joke, this strained futility 

With its huge sum of bravery and brain, 

Should all repair (but scarce) our own self-will 

With 
But whatever verdict may be passed on this partial view, or on his 
eulogy of Ireland, in whose “ pure soul” he finds “ that rarest joy, a 
faery-tale come true,” there can be no two opinions as to the genuine 
poetic gift displayed in the beautiful ballad of the Nativity, the spirited 
lines on the mission of the poet, or the sketch of the ideal wife in ‘‘ That 
not impossible she.” The four literary sonnets, addressed to Stevenson, 
Turgeney, Jane Austen, and Montaigne, are, but for a few preciosities, 
admirable pieces of condensed appreciation. 

The poems in A Highland Regiment* fall into the two familiar classes 
of those written before and during the war. The ante-bellum verses 
“aie Wider in their range; those dated from the trenches are stronger 
and more moving. They have none of the exhilaration of battle, but 
they breathe a spirit of endurance, they pay loving homage to dead 
comrades, and, coupled with a Highlander’s hunger for glen and firth, 
they show his devotion to Oxford, the “ strange old city for ever young.” 
Tér\ab 3} xpadly—the heading of one—might be taken as the motto 
of all; the fearless resolve of the soldicr who has lost much of what makes 
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youth joyous, but against all odds is determined “to die as Fingal’s 
warriors died,” and living or dead will return to wander in the “‘ magical 
ways” of Oxford, or see the sun rising over Mallaig Bay. 

Mr. Frederick Niven’s Maple Leaf Songs, many of which have already 
appeared in the Daily News, though written expressly to satisfy the 
nostalgia of Canadians, will appeal to all lovers of Canada. Intimate 
knowledge of the great West, love of the Rockies and the great rivers, 
the cry of the loon and the play of the chipmunk—all combine to lend 
these simple songs a charm which has already won for them a wide 
circulation among the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill’s preoccupation with mysticism naturally 
colours most of her verse. As she puts it in the dedicatory poem to 
Theophanies,® ramparts of “welded thought’ form the defences of the 
prudent mind :— 

“Those ramparts they are builded tall ; 
But we a secret gate possess 
That opens in the outer wall 
What time its living latch we press: 
A little emerald gate that sets us free 
Within eternity.” 
But these preoccupations, expressed in delicate and imaginative verse, 
do not blind her to the needs of the hour, and in “‘ The Return,” “ Eng- 
land and the Soldier,” “ The Naval Reserve,” and “ Non-Combatants ” 
we find the duties and privileges of heroic womanhood set forth in no 
uncertain tones, 

Some of Mr. Fort’s spirited experiments in classical metres have 
appeared in the Spectator, We are glad to see them again in this little 
volume’ along with other pieces, patriotic, scholarly, occasional, or 
intimate, but all marked by sincerity of feeling and felicity of expression. 

If poetry is a criticism of life, the higher parody ean be justified 
as a genuine criticism of poetry. Mr. Squire has already proved him- 
self a master of the art of travesty, and his Tricks of the Trade* is a 
pure joy. For here we have no crude verbal mimicry, but an appro- 
priation of the spirit of the original, with just that amount of exag- 
geration and perversion required to pillory its weakness. As a sustained 
tour de force the burlesque on Mr. Masefield, “the poet in the Back 
Streets,” is perhaps the most deadly burlesque on the violence of the 
new ‘School of Real Human Emotion”; but we are not so sure that 
the parody of Mr. Belloc in his satirico-comic vein is not even cleverer, 
for it is a burlesque on a burlesque. The poets of the Celtic twilight, 
the writers of folk-songs, Sir Henry Newbolt, Canon Rawnsley, and 
Mr. Chesterton are all faithfully dealt with, and the first section of the 
book ends with two lacerating prose parodies of Mr. Wells and Mir. 
Shaw. Mr. Bilgewater’s introspective narrative of his complicate 
relations with the Hon. Astarte Cholmondeley, an emancipated aristo- 
crat; Mary Browne, the East End social worker; and Cecilia Scroop, 
whose antecedents are indicated by asterisks alone, is almost uncanny in 
its unerring exposure of mannerisms of thought as well as style; and the 
devastating egotism of Mr. Shaw has never been more merciless|y 
handled than in the fragment from his unwritten play of Mahomet. 
Having thus shown us “how they do it,” Mr. Squire in the second 
part of his book goes on to illustrate “‘ how they would have done it.” 
Wordsworth rewrites “‘ The Everlasting Mercy,’ Mr. Masefield gives us 
his version of ‘‘ Casabianca,’ Henry James revises the Church Cate- 
chism, Lord Byron takes liberties in the “Don Juan” stanza with “ The 
Passing of Arthur,” and, most brilliant of all, Gray rewrites his 
“Elegy” in the cemetery of “Spoon River.” We cannot refrain from 
quoting the following stanzas :— 

* Doubtless in this neglected spot is laid 

Some village Nero who has missed his due, 

Some Bluebeard who dissected many a maid, 
And all for naught, since no one ever knew. 

Some poor bucolic Borgia here may rest 
Whose poisons sent whole families to their doom, 

Some hayseed Herod who, within his breast, 
Concealed the sites of many an infant’s tomb.’ 


, 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON.* 
Mr. Roostvect has written a preface to the Life of the great negro, 
Booker Washington, and thus assured the circulation of a book of 
immense interest. Booker Washington was a great man in the white 
man’s sense of the word. He was not so much a man of genius as a 
man of judgment—in a supreme degree. For a man in his environment 
his lack of prejudice seems almost miraculous. Mr. Roosevelt says of 
him; “ He did justice to every man. He did justice to those to whom 
it was a hard thing to do justice. He showed mercy; and this meant 
that he showed mercy not only to the poor, and to thoso beneath him, 
but that he showed mercy by an understanding of the shortcomings 
of those who failed to do him justice, and failed to do his race justice.” 
He appeared to be in complete sympathy with both races, In America 
it is generally believed that he belonged to both. The question fs not 
discussed in the book before us. He himself in his Autobiography 
alludes indecisively to the matter, and pointedly ascribes his ability 
to his mother, “ Of my ancestry I know almost nothing,” he says: 
“Tn the slave quarters, and even later, I heard whispered conversations 
among the coloured people of the tortures which the slaves, including, 
no doubt, my ancestors on my mother’s side, suffered in the middle 
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passage of the slave ship.” He knew nothing of her past before she 
“attracted the attention of the purchaser” who became her owner, 
and the reader is left uncertain whether she also came from Africa 
as a child. Of his father he tells us he knew nothing at all. “I do 
not even know his name. I have heard reports to the effect that 
he was a white man.” The life of a slave boy on a Southern plantation 
was one of ignorance, poverty, and misery. Booker Washington 
never once in all his childish recollection sat down to a proper meal. 
“Meals were gotten by the children very much as dumb animals get 
theirs.” His only garment ‘was a flax shirt. He remembers that 
his mother would occasionally wake the children in the night to give 
them a feast when she had been able to creep out and steal a chicken. 
He remembers also the scene at the great house where his master lived 
upon the day of Emancipation, and the noisy delight of the slaves, 
dying down towards evening into silence and “deep gloom,” as the 
sense of tho strangeness and homelessness of the free future settled 
upon the slave quarters. Washington’s mother was able by her work 
to keep her children. She had, he says, a fund of common-sense which 
nullified to some extent her total ignorance. Naturally her standard 
of life remained what it had been, but finding that her son desired 
ardently to learn to read, she managed to send him sometimes to a 
village school newly opened for the teaching of reading to black boys. 
From such surroundings sprang this amazing man. The book before 
us does not tell this early history. It merely refers the reader to 
Booker Washington's Autobiography, and begins to record his life from 
when, as a young man, a student of Hampton Agricultural Institute in 
Virginia, he was offered the headship of a projected institution of the 
same kind at Tuskegee, a town in Alabama of about two thousand in- 
habitants, half of whom were “ coloured people.” It is in the midst of 
“the black belt of the South,” and formed an admirable starting-point 
for a man whose influence was to spread from the town to the State 
and from the State to “ The States.” When Booker Washington first 
came to Tuskegee the school was being taught in a shanty. By his 
own efforts he had in a few years raised money to buy land, and by 
his influence had persuaded the black students who flocked round 
him to build a College and to farm an estate. He taught his students 
to work and to “live,” but he made little of book education. 
the most part they came from inomes in which the same standard of 
life prevailed as had prevailed in Washington's. They were not 
accustomed to sit at table or to sleep in a bed. ‘They regarded education 
as a means of avoiding manual work, and how Booker Washington 





For | 


contrived to make them give in to his idea that what was necessary | 


for their development was skilled and voluntary labour it is impossible 
to say; but give in they did, and, what was more, their parents did, 
and middle-aged men came from long distances to learn new methods 
of farming and poultry-keeping and fruit-growing. It is often said 
that negroes will not obey a negro; 
obeyed implicitly. If it be 
how many more of the American negroes may not this be said? As 
time went on more and more money was needed for the upkeep of the 
work, which had its centre at Tuskegee. Washington spent half his 
time in travelling about the North and South expounding his scheme 
of negro education and collecting funds for its prosecution. His 
eloquence, his originality, and his detachment entranced his hearers. 
The famous speech which he made before white men at the Atlanta 
Exhibition completely explained his attitude towards the race problem 
and assured his position in America. His desire was that the two 
races, while remaining socially separate, should be economically inter- 
dependent. “In all things that are purely social,” he said, “ we can 
be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress." We cannot forbear quoting again from the 
Autobiography, for the editors of the present Life do not give the 
speech in full. He reminded his own race that “it is at the bottom 
of life we must begin, not at the top, nor should we permit our 
grievances to overshadow our opportunities.” He reminded the white 
men of the past loyalty of the slaves :— 

* As we have proved our loyalty to Dp in the past, in nursing your 
children, watching by the sick bed of your mothers and fathers, and 
often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in 
the future, in our humble way, we shall stand by you with a devotion 
that no foreigner can approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need 
be, in defence of yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, civil, 
and religious life with yours in a way that shall make the interest of 
both races one.” 

At last with prophetic fervour he announced :— 
“ There is no escape through law of God or man from the inevitable— 
‘The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with the oppressed, 
And close as sin and suffering joined, 
We march to fate abreast.’ 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the load upward 
or they will pull against you the load downward. We shall constitute 
one-third and more of the ignorance and crime of the South, or one-third of 
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| I's er goin’.’ 


but Booker Washington was | 
argued that he was not a pure negro, of | 





its intelligence and progress, we shall constitute one-third of the business | 


and industrial prosperity of the South or we shall prove a veritable 
body of death—stagnating, depressing, retarding every effort to advance 
the ‘body politic.” 


Such a man must make some enemies. 


A small minority of negroes | 


| legitimate and appropriate use. 





and dinner-table; that ho spoke of the black man’s disabilities aa 


“customs” which it was a waste of time to combat; that he urged 
his friends to spend less time in talking about the quarters of the town 
where they might not live, and more in improving the one where tho y 
might. But though even around Tuskegee Booker Washington woul 
never accept from a white man a purely social invitation, though no 
white student or teacher was ever an actual member of his (o!! lege, 
he yet was often in a position to teach the white man who came to hea 
him speak, attracted by his eloquence. The following description of 
a lecture to a mixed audience is striking: ‘He wo: 11d, for instance, 
turn to the white men and tell them that he had never known q 
particularly successful black man who could not trace his original 
success to the aid or encouragement he had received in one form or 
another from a white friend.” ‘Then he would suddenly alter his tone 
and “ask them why they should mar this splendid record by dis. 
criminating against the weaker race in matters of education, by 
destroying their confidence in the justice of the Courts, through moh 
violence,” &c., &c. Again, he would address his own people and remind 
them of “the essential part they had played in the building up of 
the South.” But suddenly “he would shift the tone of his comments 
and tell them how sadly those of them who were indclent, and shiftless, 
and unreliable, and vicious were retarding the upward struggles of 
the industrious and self-respecting majority.” Our editors give q 
pathetic picture of how a glow of pride would “ gradually wilt” 
the black faces. 

What did Booker Washington think about the future of the race 
for whose good he wore himself to death, yet whom he invariably 
treated as children? It is impossible to say. Hoe did not look to 
their final amalgamation with the mass of white America. Here is 
what he said to a correspondent who suggested it: ‘The negroes 
of America are, as you know, a mixed race. If that is anadvantage, wo 
have it. If it is a disadvantage, it is still ours, for the simple reason 
that the product of every sort of racial mixture between the black 
man and any other race is always a negro.” Did he look to any great 
future for them? He was a man who would hardly ever look beyond 
the present. He discouraged the habit of the negroes of dwelling upon 
Heaven, yet he was a deeply though not an emotionally 
man. Mr. Roosevelt says that as much as any man he ever knew he 
“ walked humbly with God.” He never seems to have alluded definitely 
to his racial ambitions, but this story which he told casts a light upon 
his inner mind. He met “ old Aunt Caroline one evening striding along 
with her basket on her head. , 
And she replied: ‘ Lor’ bless yer, Mister Washin'ton, 
‘And so,’ he concluded, 
have dun bin where dey was er goin’!’ 
was not among them.” 

This book leaves the reader asking one unanswerable question 
Was Booker Washington in any sense whatever typical of his race? If 
so, the race is as yet unknown by the white man. Another question 
arises out of the first—Did Washington, in his own mind, identify himself 
with his race? We should say that while he loved them intensely and 
understood them completely, he did not feel himself to be of them in 
the least. He speaks to them always from the outside, and because he 
was not of them he was not their interpreter. There is something tragic 
about his figure. If a being from another world could have come among 
the emancipated negroes to help them, we can imagine such a being in 
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‘Where are you going, Aunt Caroline ? 
I dun bin where 
‘some of the races of the earth 


but, fortunately, the negro race 





the likeness of Booker Washington. There is a great subject reatly to 

the hand of the great American dramatist that is to be. 
TALKING.* 

“CONVERSATION is not a verbal nor vocal contest,’ says Mr. Kleiser 

in a happy definition, ‘ but a mutual meeting of minds. It is not a 


monologue, but @ reciprocal exchange of ideas.’ In his advice to those 
who wish to participate successfully in such‘ meeting of minds” 
down principles that are probably already fairly we!l known in theory, 
but as they are gencrally neglected in practice it is useful to be reminded 
of them: ‘Courtesy ... is the fundamental basis of good conver 
sation’’; “It is in bad taste to interrupt a speaker”; ** Never allow 
yourself to monopolize a conversation’; “Do not be always setting 
other people right”; “ Resist the desire to be prominent ”’ 
We are, however, a little inclined to quarrel with Mr. Kleiser when he 
says that there should be no “ talk for mere talking’s sake,” and that 
** when there is nothing worth while to say, the best substitute is silence.” 
It is an axiom generally accepted, but it is not so sound as it appears 
We ail know those occasions when politeness or circumstances oblige us 
to talk when we have nothing whatever to talkabout. Superior people 
affect to despise “small talk,” but unless, like Thoreau, we can retire 
to some Walden, a considerable part of our conversational lives is 
concerned with this trifling. If Mr. Kleiser had given us some hintson 
* how to talk brilliantly about nothing,” it would have beena valuable 
addition to his excellent book. Wehad thought that story-telling was 
taboo in good conversation, but Mr. Kleiser claims that it has‘ its 
” As an example of the effective story 
he quotes the following. An old coloured man was brought up before 
a country Judge. “Jethro,” said the Judge, “you are accused of 


he lays 


; andsoon, 


hated him. He pandered, they said, to the white man. They resented | stealing General Johnson’ s chickens. Have you any witnesses?’ 


his lack of resentment. 
he should not care that he was excluded from the white man’s hotel | 


It seemed to them a want of dignity that | 
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‘No, Sah,” old Jethro answered haughtily, “I hab not, Sah. I never 
steal chickens befo’ witnesses.” We are glad to note that Mr. Kleiser 
n a plea for “a more thorough cultivation of the speaking voice.” 
“There is a duty devolving upon every one to cultivate beauty of vocal 


puts i 


utterance and diction.” A large part of Mr. Kleiser’s book is devoted to 
advice to would-be public speakers, and includes “ A Talk to Preachers.” 
Readers will also be interested in the chapter on “ Talking in Salesman- 
ship,’ which puts the young man behind the counter in rather a new 
light as a graduate in the art of persuasive conversation. 





THE GOSPEL OF CONSOLATION.* 

Tris is undoubtedly one of the best volumes of sermons we have read 
for many a day, and we regret to observe that it is posthumous. A 
memoir of the author, Canon Danks, is contributed by the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, and both Bishop Boyd-Carpenter and the Dean of Canterbury 
prefix appreciative notices. Both urge that a conspicuous merit of the 
preacher and one great cause of his effectiveness lay in the fact that 
his sermons were addressed to human perplexities and sufferings, 
which he had experienced himself before he attempted to minister 
to them in others. Undoubtedly tho sincerity of the preacher is con- 
spicuous in every page of the book, but sincerity alone would not give 
it its peculiar power. What strikes the reader equally is the imaginative 
vigour with which the characteristic features of a situation are seized, 
whether in ancient or modern times, and the corresponding trenchancy 
with which its spiritual lessons are expressed and applied. ‘The problems 
and issues discussed are alive, and the solutions proposed are those of 
the Christian Gospel intelligently and feelingly understood. The 
sermons are most of them short, but the point to be discussed or en- 
forced is always so firmly grasped, and the arguments and illustrations 
60 well chosen and clearly stated, that the shortest contains abundant 
food for thought. The least happy thing about the book is its title, for 
it suggests that the main topics discussed are those of suffering. In 
fact, the preacher throws his net much wider. There are a few sermons 
preached recently, and one several years before war broke out, on the 
consecration of war and the meaning of Christian peace. Other subjects 
are “The Name of God,’ “ The Fall of Man,” “The Perils of the 
Empty Soul,” ‘* The Servant of the Lord’’; and there are sermons on 
such necessary doctrines as Prayer and Charity. . But however familiar 
the text or the subject, the treatment is always fresh, and we anticipate 
for the book a wide popularity among persons who still read sermons, 





FICTION. 


GRAPES OF WRATH.t 

Ax eminent publicist and playwright, who enjoys the privilege of 
being described by the German Press as the one righteous man in 
England, has recently recorded his impressions of a week’s “ joy-ride ” 

the phrase is his own, not ours—along the Western front. From 
them we gather that the destructive power of modern arms of precision 
and high explosives, and, as a corollary, the dangers daily encountered 
hy. our men in the battle zone, are greatly exaggerated. Mr. Boyd 
Cable, who is neither a publicist nor a playwright, but has been on 
the Western front off and on for more than two years, does not share 
this jaunty optimism. In his new book, the title of which is taken 
from a phrase in the first stanza of Julia Ward Howe’s “‘ Battle Hymn,” 
he has endeavoured to describe “what a Big Push is like from the 
point of view of an ordinary average infantry private, to show how 
much he sees and knows and suffers in a great battle, to give a glimpse 
perhaps of the spirit that animates the New Armies, the endurance 
that has made them more than a match for the Germans, the acceptance 
of appalling and impossible horrors as the workaday business and 
routine of battle, the discipline and training that has fused such a 
mixture of material into tempered fighting metal.” He makes no 
claim for his chronicle as history ; it is “‘ merely the sort of story that 
might and could be told by thousands of our men to-day.” From these 
preliminaries the reader may know what to expect. Here is no “ joy- 
ride,’ though the humours cf trench-life are not altogether forgotten, 
but a series of detailed and realistic episodes in a great advance. It is 
not pleasant reading, but it is just as well that people who live at 
home at ease should realize the prolonged tension of modern fighting 

what is the result of heavy shelling on a trench, and what an advance 
over the open under machine-gun fire means, to mention only two 
of the sinister aspects of scientific warfare. When Mr. Boyd Cable 
speaks of the “ordinary average infantry private” he is thinking, 
not of the “‘ old Contemptibles,” but cf the New Armies, the composition 
of which allows for a wide variety of standpoint. The principal figures 
in the narrative are four, and a more curiously assorted quartet it 
would be hard to imagine than Larry Arundel, a young City man of 
&cod family ; Billy Simson, ex-errand boy and suburban shop assistant ; 
Ben Sneath, alias “ Pug,’ a Cockney street Arab; and Jefferson Lee, 
a Kentuckian, whose presence in the fighting ranks of a British regiment 
was “a personal violation of the neutrality of the United States,” 
These four men, “‘ drawn from classes that in pre-war days would have 
made any idea of friendship or even intercourse most unlikely, if not 
impossible, had, after a fashion so common in cur democratic New 


* The Gospel of Consolation: University and Cathedral Sermons. By William 
Danks. London: Longmans and Co. {[48. (d. net.] 
t Grayes of Wrath. By Boyd Cable. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [5s. net,) 
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Armies, become fast friends and intimates.’ The narrative shows how 
their comradeship was cemented by a prolonged ogdeal, and was only 
broken by the death of two of the number. Of the four “ Kentuck” 
is the most attractive and interesting figure, but in “ Pug” we have 
a fine picture of the fighting Londoner, and his devotion to his com- 
rades, his recklessness in collecting “‘ sooveneers,” and his unfailing 
cheerfulness endear him to the reader. Arundel survives, a cripple for 
life, and “ Kentuck,” though too badly maimed ever to return to the 
fighting line, declines a soft job in a City house in order to rejoin in the 
Red Cross. We should like to quote the moving words which tell 
how his misgivings as to the ultimate issue were changed into confidence 
in the triumph of the Allies, but they are too long to give in full. It 
was not the achievement of the Big Push; it was ‘ something that just 
spoke plain and clear in my ear, ‘He has sounded forth the trumpet 
that shall never call retreat,’ ’’ that banished all doubt as to the future 
and prompted him to the final step of naturalization. “I fought 
foh yoh country because I thought yoh ccuntry was right. But I 
come at last to fight foh her because I got to be proud of her and 
of belonging to her. And I want to pay the best bit of respect I can 
think of to those men I fought along with.” 





READABLE Novets.—This Way Out. By Mrs. Henry Dudency. 
(Methuen and Co, 65s.)—A minute study of an almost incredibly 
wicked and unattractive man. The workmanship of the book is as 
usual most accomplished.—Magpie. By Baroness von Hutten. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A modern story, told in the first person by 
an old bachelor, of a girl whom he finds living with her father in a 
“* model building ” in Pimlico and whose artistic education he promotes. 
——Brown Amber. By W. E. Norris. (Same publishers and price.)— 
A story in which a mascot—a piece of brown amber which is constantly 
changing hands—plays a large part. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. 
y q 


Seven. Years at the Prussian Court. By Edith Keen. (Eveleigh Nash. 
10s. 6d. net:)—Miss Keen was, for seven years up to the outbreak of 
war, in the service of the Princess Frederick Leopold of Prussia, sister 
of the German Empress, and lived at Potsdam. Her account of the 
life in a German Royal household is readable, and her unpretentious 
gossip about the Kaiser is amusing. She says that the All-Highest is a 
creature of moods, taking violent dislikes to particular colours so that 
his rooms have to be continually redecorated, or smoking hard because 
he is told that it is bad for him, or giving way in complete solitude to 
violent fits of depression. She relates anecdotes of his discourtery 
to guests, in which of course he upholds the tradition of Frederick 
the Great, and of his fitful generosity and meanness. Miss Keen reports 
that the Prince, her employer, read Punch solemnly through every week. 
In other respects he seems to have been a dull person. 





The Progress of Capitalism in England. By W. Cunningham. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3s. net.)—Besides an instructive summary 
of our economic development, this little book contains an earnest plea 
for the study of economic history. The war has doubtless made many 
changes inevitable, but we cannot plan wisely for the future without 
considering the lessons of the past. The Archdeacon, however, warns 
his readers against expecting too much from material reforms, or trusting 
to the enlightened self-interest of the average man to work marvels. 


Proportional Representation and British Politics. By J. Fischer 
Williams. (John Murray. 2s. net.)—Now that the Speaker's Com- 
mittee has recommended the partial adoption of Proportional Repre- 
sentation in its scheme for a redistribution of Parliamentary seats, this 
admirable pamphlet, explaining the question very clearly and simply, 
will be found useful by many readers, 


Benightcd Mexico. By Randolph Wellford Smith. (John Lane. 6s. 
net.)—This American book is a passionate attack on Mr. Wilson's 
Mexican policy. Mr. Smith is convinced that Carranza would have 
collapsed last summer had not Germany come to his rescue, providing 
him with money on condition that he made himself unpleasant to the 
United States. No doubt Mr. Smith is right. He docs not, however, 
see that Mr. Wilson was wise in declining to let himself be entangled 
in Mexican affairs at a time when he might be called to intervene in 
the Great War. For America to force the issue in Mexico would have 
been to play the German game. 


Supplementary Magic. By Elbiquet. (Routledge. 2°. 6d. net.)—This 
little handbook of conjuring is well written and fully illustrated. The most 
interesting chapters are devoted to the Indian conjurer, whose success 
is ascribed partly to his skill in misdirecting the spectator’s attentior, 
and partly to his manual dexterity acquired by incessant practice of 
a small number of tricks. The author explains the famous trick of 
growing a mango-tree from seed, but does not rate it highly. He 
says nothing of the feat described by credulous or imaginative travellers 
who allege that they saw a native conjurer throw a rope into the air, 
send a boy to climb up it into space and disappear, and finally produce 
the boy from some distant spot. That, we fear, is a myth. 
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Arboreal Man. By F. Wood Jones. (E. Arnold. 8s, 6d. net.)— 
The direct ancestors of primitive man never went on all fours, but lived 
in trees. That is the theory which Professor Wood Jones demonstrates, 
by the aid of comparative anatomy, in this learned essay, pointing out 
especially that the fore-limb or arm of the higher mammals was never 
used merely for supporting the weight of the body. In climbing about 
trees, our ancestors learned to stand upright. ‘ The human child sits 
up before it stands; the human stock sat up before it stood.” The 
wilder peoples in Malaysia climb trees like monkeys, with their fect flat 
against the trunk and their arms round it. That is a survival, the 
author thinks, of skill acquired in the forests long ages since. 


Russia and Europe. By Gregor Alexinsky. ° Translated by Bernard 
Miall, (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—This instructive book, by 
an ex-member of the Duma, discusses European influence on Russian 
eeonomics, history, administration, literature, and thought, from a 
progressive standpoint. The auther shows clearly how for generations 
past the German elements have encouraged the stupid and bigoted 
conservatism which has been Russia’s curse, and how in recent times 
Germans have gained a hold over the Russian market to the disad- 
vantage of native industry. He points out that the foreign farmers 
who settled in Russia under Catherine II. have done better than the 
Russian peasant because they have had on an average about five times 
as much land. In his very full study of Russia’s changing i’ °als he 
tells us that Nihilism was “for the most part the child of inglish 
Positivism,” and that Buckle was its gospel. That is enough to make 
the respectable Buckle turn in his grave, 


Studies in Insect Life. By A. E. Shipley. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
nct.)—The Master of Christ's is a most entertaining writer, and does not, 
as the title suggests, confine his attention to insects. Besides articles 
on insects and war, bees and wasps, he sketches “‘ The Romance of tho 
Depths of the Sea” in connexion with the work of the ‘ Michael Sars,’ 
a Norwegian vessel fitted out for the study of deep-sea problems; he 
recalls the state of zoology in Shakespeare's day; and he winds up 
with an amusing essay on “ Hate,” which on physiological grounds 
appears to involve a sad waste of physical energy. We like his quota- 
tion from Dr. Donne :— 

“Marke but this flea, and marke in this, 
How little that which thou deny’st me is; 
It suck’d me first, and now sucks thee, 
And in this flea our two bloods mingled bee.” 
Donne, as he says, did not know that these bloodthirsty insects spread 
the plague and other dreadful diseases. 


Australia. By J. W. Gregory. (Cambridge University Press. 
ls. 3d. net.)—Professor Gregory's admirable little book, in the series of 
** Cambridge Manuals,” presents in a compact and readable form the 
essence of his studies of Australia, its history, physical structure, politics, 
and economic conditions. On Australian geology Professor Gregory is 


admittedly one of the first authorities. We are inclined to think that’ 


he knows just as much about Australian politics, and his impartial 
account of the Labour Party, the “ White Australia” policy, and the 
jnterplay of State and Federal issues will help British readers to under- 
stand the present domestic crisis in the Commonwealth. 


(Euvres Poétiques de Jean de Lingendes. Edited by FE. T. Griffiths. 
(Manchester University Press. 6s. net.)—Jean de Lingendes was a 
Bourbonnais poet who died young in 1616 and left a considerable 
baggage of pleasant pastoral verse, his most ambitious work being 
* Les Changemens de la Bergére Iris” in six-line stanzas of 1605, which 
passed through eight editions and is still read in France. Mr. Griffiths 
has edited the poet’s works in a very scholarly fashion, and prefixes 
a literary and bibliographical introduction, written in French. It 
is a testimony to the importance of the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, that it should contain a unique copy of a poem by Honoré 
d'Urfé which helps to establish the connexion between him and his 
provincial fellow-poct and admirer. And the Manchester University is 
to be commended for giving such practical proof of its eagerness to 
promote the study of Irench literature in England, 


Feeding the Family. By Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D. (Macmillan and 
Co. 9s. net.)—Mrs. Swartz Rose tells us she set out to write “a guide- 
book to good nutrition . . . for the numerous housewives who prepare 
something like a thousand meals a year for their families,’ and sho 
has succeeded admirably in her object. Her analyses of food valucs are 
clearly stated, her dietaries are unpretentious, and her advice in all 
particulars is straightforward and practical. There are chapters on 
food for young children, for growing boys and girls, for adults and for 
the old, and for the family group. We are glad to note that Mrs. 
Swartz Rose puts in a plea that food combinations should be con- 
sidered from the aesthetic as well as the nutritive standpoint—a point 
apt to be neglected in this country. And we may add that war time 
should make us more, not less, attentive to such details, Our economies 
will be far less obnoxious if we take them elegantly! As she writes 
from America, Mrs. Swartz Rose’s figures can of course only be taken 
approximately, but this docs not affect the practical value of her book. 
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Shakespeare and the Red Cross. By Sir Sidney Lee. (The Chiswick 
Press. 3d.)—An address delivered by Sir Sidney Lee at the opening of 
the Shakespeare Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries :— 


“Shakespeare,” says Sir Sidney Lee, “constitutes the high-water 
mark of our country’s achievement in the sphere of mind and jmagi. 
nation. A consciousness of a country’s past triumphs is the best of all 
correctives of gloomy forebodings. ,.. By rendering all the active 
aid we can to the British Red Cross Society, and by demonstrating our 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s mighty achievement, which conspicu. 
ously confirms our national credit, we are making for a single goal. In 
the one yy we are alleviating, as far as is humanly possible, present 
griefs and anxieties; in the other way we are fostering confidence in 
our future by riveting attention on the noble assurances of our past.” 


The proceeds of the sale of the pamphlet will go to the British Red 
Cross Society. 


The Ruhleben Prisoners’ Release Committee, at Pen Corner House, 
Kingsway, has issued an informing pamphlet on the conditions pre. 
vailing at Ruhleben, the negotiations at various times for the release 
of civilian prisoners, and the case for a general exchange. We have, as 
the pamphlet shows, repeatedly advocated a general exchange of 
civilian prisoners without counting heads, but the Government, according 
to Lord Newton's latest speech, will not agree to this. In November, 
1914, Germany offered a man-for-man exchange and we refused it, 
retracting the refusal three weeks later only to find that the offer wag 
then withdrawn. The Ruhleben prisoners aro still suffering for that 
mistake, 


German and English Education. By Fr. de Hovre. (Constable and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This comparative study of German and English 
education is written by a Belgian priest from Louvain who sees tho 
strong and weak points in both systems. “English education is right 
and sound but incomplete; German education is wrong in its very 
base, but contains much that is true.” He admires our insistence 
on the importance of the individual character, but he thinks that we 
have not realized to the full the national value of education. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
—— f= 


Alexander (Major H. M.), On Two Fronts, cr 8vo..... (Heinemann) net 3% 
Ayscough (J.), French Windows, cr 8vo. .............0005- (E. Arnold) net 56,0 
Barnard (F. P.), The Casting-Counter and the Counting-Board, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 63 

Buckrose (J. E.), War Time in Our Street, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Conrad (J.), The Shadow-Line: a Confession, cr 8vo (Dent) net 5/0 
Creighton (B.), The History of an Attraction, cr 8vo ....(Chatto & Windus) net 50 
Currey (Commander E. H.), How We Kept the Sea, roy 8vo ..... (Nelson) net ; 
Cutley (C.), Naomi of the Mountains, cr 8vo (Cassell) 
Davidson (H. C.), Rational Fruit Culture, 8vo..(Cable Printing & Pub. Co.) net 
Dover (A. T.), Electric Traction, 8vo (Whittaker) net 
George (W. L.), The Intelligence of Woman, cr 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 
ee Gee, Wee GE GW covccocascccseccsciccccscsoesndce (Nash) net 
Hamilton (J.), Our Own and Other Worlds, cr 8vo. .(ilodder & Stoughton) net 
Heilgers (Louise), That Red-Headed Girl, cr 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 
Kerioot (J. B.), How to Read, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Bee Gd, See ROO WElte OF OUD wc ccacdpcccccccecccscecess (Methuen) net 
Klein (A. J.), Intolerance in the Reign of Elizabeth, 8vo (Constable) net 
Leith (Mra. Disney), The Boyhood of A. C, Swinburne. .(Chatto & Windus) net 
Levi (N.), Jan Smuts: a Character Sketch of Gen. Smuts, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Loti (P.), War, cr 8vo (Laurie) net 
Lyttelton (Edith), Alfred Lyttelton: an Account of his Life, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Macnamara (Rachel S.), A Marriage has been Arranged, cr 8vo ....(5. Arnold) 
Moore (G.), Lewis Seymour and Some Women, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Nottage (W. H.), The Calculation aud Measurements of Inductance and Capacity 

8vo (Wireless Press) net 
Parrish (R.), “ Contraband": a Romance of the North Atlantic. .(Nash) net 
Pett-Ridge (W.), The Amazing Years, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Reed (i), A Girl of Thanet, cr 8vo Melrose) net 
Reynolds (Mrs. Fred), Fetters on the Feet, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 
Russian Court Memoirs, 1914-1916, by a Russian, 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 
Seltzer (C. A.‘, The Range Boss, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Sherwood (Margaret), The Worn Doorstep, cr 8vo ....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Standing Orders of an Infantry Battalion, cr 8vo (H. Rees) net 
Torrey (C. C ), The Composition and Date of Acts, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Warden (Florenee), The Light in the Upper Storey, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Lock) net 
Watson (H. B. M.), Mulberry Wharf, cr 8vo .............5.055 (Methuen) net 
Westrop (Margaret), The Moulding Loft, cr 8vo .............. (Methuen) net 
White (F. M.), A Soclety Jezebel, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) net 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 











TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
HEAD /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture fa 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., vta., 238-241 Tottenham Court Ra.,W. 
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AL EXCHANGE 
(AS ASSURANCE. 


1720. 

FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR., 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 

ANNUITIES. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Frospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 

44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 1. 


Head Office : z.C. 3. 


West-End Office : 





To The Sceptical 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many that the 
public may well be pardoned for regarding them all with a certain 
amount of mistrust. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly adviss even those who are 
prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges a trial in view of the remarkable and con- 
tinuous accounts of benefits received. The function of these 
lozenges is, briefly, to absorb and remove the Acidity which lies at 
the root of all digestive disorders. They give immediate and 
permanent relief in cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, 
DIZZINESS, &c., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
on the stomach itself. 

The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, 
may be taken as a guarantee of their genuineness and may act as 
an inducement for giving them a trial. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
SAMPLE FOR 2d., POST FREE. 
A Sample Box of the Lozenges, sufficient for a thorough trial, will be sent on 


receipt of 2d. in stamps for postage, &c. Mention the Spectator, and address 
#avory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London. 











IRISH 
COLLARS 

Majisties ‘the King and Quen % SHIRTS 

in every material at manufacturers’ prices 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Samfiles and iilustrated list post free 


—— 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 80 much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£97,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................&135,000,000, 


Se ee ee = 


‘MHE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are 
prepared to reécelve Loans of £20 and upwards, a8 may be agreed upon, 
on the security of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 10s. Od. per centum, 
r annum, payable half-yearly, for periods as may be arranged. Communicatious 
© be addressed to A. DRANFIELD, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 





Dock Office, Liverpool. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
D ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

Wanted after Faster H-“ays, MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Good experience 
in modern methods essential. “Commencing salary, £120-£130, according to qualid- 
cations. Forms of Application from the undersigned, to be completed and returned 


immediately. 
Education Office, Darlit gton, A. ©. BOYDE, 
Secretary, 


March, 1917, 
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Wanted, owing to the retirement of the ent Head-Mistress, for the above-named 








STON-UPON-THAMES EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Day School, wi has accommodation for 300 t s 
MISTRESS emmateny pupils and is now full, a HEAD 


non-resident) to commence with a minimum fixed salary of: £230 per 
annum, together with a capitation fee of 103. a head on all pupils over bos, and 4 
by annual increments of £15. Maximum salary according to the Surrey County 
Council Scale between £350 and £400 per annum. Duties to begin in September next . 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or possess an equivalent 
qualification. Age of retirement 60. 

Applications (4 copies), stating age, qualifications and experience, with names and 
addresses of persons to whom reference may be made, and copies of at least three 
testimonials, 0 be forwarded as soon as possible, but not later than May Ist, tothe 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, Technical Institute, Kingston-upon-Thames, 


WARWICKSHIRE couNTY COUNCEL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Education Committee invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN (Man 
or Woman) of the new Carnegie Rural Library to be shortly started in the County 
of Warwick. Commencing salary, £160 per annum. Applicants must have had 
training and experience in Public Library administration. Applications, on Forms 
which will be supplied on request, together with three recent testimonials, must be 
sent to the undersigned not later than April 4th. Candidat«s should state the earliest 
date they could begin dutics. Canvassing direct or indirect will disqualify. 

BOLTON KING, 
Education Offic e, Warwitk. 


— SCHOOL for ENGLISH CHILDREN, CATRO, EGYPT. 


Required in October, 5 MISTRESSES to teach (1) Latin and Mathematics, 
(2) History and Geogtaphy, (3) English and Junior Forms, (4) Kindergarten aud 
Form I., (5) Piano and Class Singing. 

Degree (or equivalent) and training (or experience) essential. 

Salary £120 with board, residence, laundry, and medical attendance. 
at the school during long vacation if required. ‘ 

£20 allowed for passage to Egypt. 

Further particulars and application form will he supplied by A. RE. ROBINSON, 
Esq., 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope. 


Residence 


ANTED, the first week in May, for a Boarding and Day 
School in the West of England, TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES, one with good qualifications in French and the other in Geography 
and Botany. Salaries from £65 to £70, with annual increment. Box. No. 797, the 
Spectator, Ltd., 1 Wellington Steet, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘ A R E E R 8 . 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are urgently needed. 
Read ‘“‘ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated women. Price Is. od: post free 1s. 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
( FFICERS and others released from Service wishing to obtain 
. posts in PUBLIC SECONDARY and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS should 
apply without delay to the JOINT SCHOLASTIC (Professional, Non-profit) 
AGENCY, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


LECTURES, &c. 


LECTURE on “SERBIA’S PAST AND SERBIA’S 
FUTURE” will be given at BEDFORD COLLEGE HALL, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on Wednesday, March 2ist, at 5.30 p.m., 

By FATHER NIKOLAI VELIMIROVIC, D.D. (Ex-Chaplain to the King of Serbia). 
Chairman: Rt. Hon, EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., G.C.M.G., 
Tn aid of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals for Foreign Service (London Tnits). 
Tiekets: 6s. and 2s. €d., to be obtained from the Scottish Women’s Hospital:, 
66 Victoria Street; or the British Women’s Hospital 21 Old Bond Street, W. 
Entrance 1s. 


Ret 4% HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several -Bursaries of fof more than £30, tenable for three years at tle 
College, will be awarded on the fesults of an Examination to be held from June 26th 
to June 30th, 1917. Names nmst be éntered before May 26th, 1917. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, £109 
a year. EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 14th, 1917.—For forms of Entiy 
and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Engie- 
field Green, Surrey. 

NRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 

A short EMERGENCY COURSE for the Training of Welfare Supervisors will be 
held at the BIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, begianing April 2ith. 

Enquiries and appli¢ations should be sent as soon as possible to the WARDEN, 
Birmingham Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lan>, Birmingham. 


Rik & mes. © 2.2.2 3 3 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION, 
FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses are 
now Leing held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East and of 
Africa. Courses will also be given in Oriental Religions and Customs, 
Intending students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 
E. DENISON ROSS, 


s. 


Director 


4 bee BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Kt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. ©. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It jocludes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRELARY. 


TRAINING 





OUTHPORT COLLEGE. 


ms PHYSICAL TRAINING 
kK President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDBPR, 


F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in ¢very branch of Physical Training, Including a Swedish 
Mistress ros the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained a8 Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence, Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kionaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hea, 








and Key. E. Lytteltop, D.D.—Furtber , articulars fom the SECRETARY, 
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LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 lenstewse Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students aro 
yens in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The coutse of training extends over 2 years, and includes Fducational and Medical 
ics on the Swedish System, Massage, ~ a Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
a Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Cheirman : Rt. 
on, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; ‘Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A A.—For information concerning Scholarships ard Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, M Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR. LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEW BURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
"houses, Vegetables, Frult, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Ftll theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Frult-preserving. —For illustrated Prospectus app apply _PRINCIPATS, 











ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—FEssentially practical TRAIN- 
ING tosuit eos crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. ealthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. "Long or short 


courses. 
lilustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near o Ry e, Sunsex. 


POYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 54 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
85TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


; Open Dally, 10—s. Admission 1s, 
; _W. GORDON MEIN, , Secretary. 





PRIVATE 1 TU JITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 








and other Exams. large modern house, 200 yards from sca.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ! AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAU GHTERS of OFFICERS of the 
: ARMY, BATH.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
£20 a year, each tenable as long as the Girl remains at School, are offered for Competition 
in July, 1017. Candidates must be between 11 and 13 years of age, and the daughters 
cf Regular Officers holding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 
andidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee before 
they can enter for the Scholarship. For information as to ae ge apply the 
SECRETARY, Royal School, Panton House, Haymarket, London, 8. 
Yurther particulars with regard to the Examination may be obtained after approval 
on application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, ayes School, Bath. 


NOTICE. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Htath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
ILOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth Surrey. 








KENT. 





~ SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, — 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principal {Miss BRENDA } ti ALE, M.A., London. 
ncipals | dias VIOLET M. FIEL 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ 3S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPLCIAL ee scr to MUSIC x ee Method), 


GUAGES and AR 
LECTURES BY 


T. 
WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
{T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

Council offer, in July, 1917, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards School, 
by y girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference will be given 
aughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Particulars on 

cagieelion to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College” (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colicge. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


rpopor HALL 











—The 





TORTH OF ENGLAND. —CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good ‘Playing f field. — —Ilustrated prospectus on a application to -HEAD-MISTRESS, 


{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G@. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Belislaslp, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME INT. 
PREPARATORY ey FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Trospectus from the HEAD-MISTRES3; 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN 
Principals: Miss CHI DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially builé for a School. 
Targe Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Tele. : Eastbourne 1034. Spring Term began January 16th, 1917. 











Ws ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London). —Principal, 
. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Belence n——Ry of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
ia Theol Fees.—Reesident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will be offered 
for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1917.—For Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, W catfield College, 
stead, N.W. 
\REAT MALVERN.—ABBOTSHILL HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Good modern education. Careful individual attention, 600 feet 
above sca-level.—Principal, Miss LLOY D-JONES. 


Hamp- 








IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently 

h “THE IAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters cnly.. Entire ch 
with yarents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 
—For illus. Feeepectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltehier. 


pre NCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Toarding and Day Schoo! for the Daughters of Cent!emen. 
languages. English, Art, Music Holidays arranged for if required. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. 


Hi! © 8.71 £1 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Trincipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
YCOMBE ABBEY SC HOOL, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 
tenable for three years, will be awarded In June, 1917. Candidates 
14 on the 1st April, 1917.—Yor particulars apply to the SE c RET 
(REE NWAY “SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Siss SCOTT, 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings ; 
Balthy situation; high position, Fees from 60 guineas, 


SCHO EXPULSON, 
girls of good fa 
ch spoken. 








D, 


RENCH SCHOOL. _- Mlle. 
Gardens, Ham , N.W., receives a few 
from finishing their cdueation abroad. Caly Frer 





for Music and accomplishments. 

in England. ; . ws) : 

LANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 


SALING, 


Bpecia 
Home life, cutdoor games. Excellent references 


Recommend 
Home School, 

arge of Children 
ming. from sea, 


W. 


Special attention te 


Large grounds, 


Officers’ daughters, 66. guineas a year. 


BUCKS. 


£60 per ann im, 


must be under 
ARY. 


DEYON. 
M.A. 


i Miss MOLYNEUX, 34 
grounds of 12 acres, 


“1 Belsize Park 


a prevented 


advantages 


GARDENS, 
Principal, Miss 


CON DER, Classical ‘Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 


Special attention given to Langua; e3, Music, and Painting. 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Tennis, Hockey, ¢ &eo. 


He 


Qt. a ee a a 8 C H 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. STLCOX. 


Term began January 12th. 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SE 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours § 
Mcderp History, Scmervillo College, Oxford. 

Tracing alr from Downs and sea. 





Pupils prepared for 


althy situation, 


oe 6 &. 


AFORD. 


chooi of 


A third houso has just been opened for 


elder girls wishing to sp ae in French and Domestic Science. 


)VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YOR 


Trincipal : 

iy Lelding fre education in bracing mountain air. Bioderate t 
lady 1. Lelding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 

ERSEY ST. HELIERS, 


LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


KSHIRE 


Miss F. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 


erm'. Parisiaa 


JERSEY. 


Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 


as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; 


apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


| Fietedetae te SCHOOL, 


good and liberal 
sea bathing.—For Prospectus 


HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 








a aici re Ta. 7 Grayshott. ; 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


) Special Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required. 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES G1LEVE, 
Street, London, w. 


Full particulars with 
65 South Moitou 


Ky ASTBOU RNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lats 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Class. 


Physical Drill fee for the whole school. Cadst corps. 
racqueta and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. 
and Clergy. _ 


YHE 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; 


Great attention pald to diet. Many scholarships gaine 
Apply HEAD- MASTE RS. 


IELD C 


GRANGE ORE, SU 


1D , 


Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
extensive view 


RADPF L 


OL 


New buildings, 


Exhibitions tor Soas of Orficors 


SSEX. 


s of Channel, 
dd. 


EGE, 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS opsn 


to boys under 15 on September 21st, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


ITY OF LONDON 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, 
value of £15 15s. per annum for 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 

to £35 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 
The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about the 
Full particulara and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary 


v ictoria Embankmeat, E.C. 
#2401 EG SCHOOL, BERK 
Tlead-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(ate Sixth Form Master at Fettes College) 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, 
Bath. and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum 
HEAD-MASTER or Bt RS AR. Next Term begins May Ist. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
kL) EXHIBITIONS, value £30 to £25, are offered for competition. 
ia May in London and Sedbergh. 


SC 


Gymnasi 


Fine buildings, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 


Head-Master’s 


HOOL. 


Modern and Science) of ths 
3 years, will be open for competition in May next. 


£10 increasing 


4th July, 1917. 
at the School, 


SHIRE. 


Susiness careers. 


including 


um, Swimming 


For full particulars apply 


and 
Lxaminatioa 


TWO EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £35, are offered to sons of Officers 


and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—Feor detalls apply 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS, 


to the BURSARB, 
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RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. MISCELLANEOUS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, sa eTOCKS & a. Charter. s 

Head - Master r. W. 8 A —_— y 

peed Sester: FW. SEC anit, Rs IDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 

Sedere laberdinnen oat Worksh Tet “an ae - = put eames & a ae eapeee sent 

: , ~- = r selection w made on statement nature of cass ani 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCIE 30TH. | terms to tho GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asscclation, 















NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rp. ~ 

Illustrated Prospectus and full cy on opp etn to the Itd. » 32 Craven Siren, Trafalgar | Square, WC, oe 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY r aie 
; — 10C KROAC HES exterminated with “ BLATTIS. ” A scientific 
\LIFTON ~ GOLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. _Supptied by 
aies to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d, — 6d. 





L 
C Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valu> from £25 Special remedy to destroy sil } “ 
{o°£100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY MOWARTH, “471. Crookeenmecs Road. Bhetneld. —— ants, 1s, 3 FP ry 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Exhl- |p irticulars, - ull “illustrate 
Bitions ” of £60 a year.— Particulars from the SE CRE TARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 2 = oy a ne : is. 
TD RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held REL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inisa Port, Lmerick. IRISH 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthez, Shawls, Bridal Vells, Teacloths, ‘Table 


J Sth and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in 
on June Sth and 6 e ying Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents, Selection sent on 






























value from £60 to £45 a year. ‘ : 
ws . MAS pproval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, C 

a a “ ~— mabe acne on a Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. . gai, Co. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from | —— canta... 

Maidstone. Compiete ge — ae and ppeeany Senses (1911); L D A R T I FI C I ry L TEETH - OUG H T. 
geparate house, Oo. iosex Weal tuation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer 

views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. HOLDGATE, | Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial te wag i pe aetet “ — arate, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, S.W. per retu return, or offer made,—Chief Giem, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the A® RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.- —Any ‘kind. Up to 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 78. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
re facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL | Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, teeth returned post free. Satisfaction 
) iTS. ; a . guaranteed by the original firm. Bankers: Parrs.—S. CANN & CO., 694 Market 
a 2a, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. ; _ | Street, Manchester. Fstablished 1850. : 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. ( L D ARTIFIC IAL TEETH BOUGHT. Havo you any? I 
EXAMINAT ION, May 29th, 30th, and 31st. _At least TEN ENTRANCE will pay 5d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS | on goid, 83. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or | teeth returned prom tly. Send for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value | yalue of Artificial Teeth, “Also old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
£35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. wise). Full value given, Kindly mention Spectator. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOL ARSHIPS. Some nominations 
for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open ior next term. 




























E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. 


Apply to the Bt RSAR, The College, Cheltenham. . . 
poor a —— = i "J T nl ‘ 7 a , rm . > yJ ry J 
EPTON SCHOOL. — EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE| QR EVERSIONS = and = LIFE = INTERESTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 29th, | ~ = 7 poy ee a 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited 

and two following days, at Repton. Value from £8Q downwards.-—For further 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘ 

particulars apply 8c HOOL CLERK, Repton, Derby. f _Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 













UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endow ed). - — - Modern ‘Buildings. 50 PRIZE. —Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
7 Laboratories (Physics and Chemlstry) fitted with all yy for practical & copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public | by writin, to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. ” 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 133. 4d, | H . ; 



















per term.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. TERESG, M.A. - (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds’ 
ae ——— APPEALS. 
RTRONS, 'YPEWRITING, do. MYIHE NATIONAL HO! OSPITAL FOR THE 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING "inna aa cae ee 
° FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from | QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
any date. Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE | Patron: H.M. Tar Krva. 





sic RETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 
IVY PEWRITING.—Miss RU TH M. ‘SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. Typewriting of all kinds. Near Charing Cross Station. 





SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 










Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
other Government Offices, Law Courts an@ Westminster: T.N.Gerveré Gi7®. (000000000 
Estab. 1906. Be Treasurer: THR EaRt. or HaRnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitron. 











SUPREME EFFORT FOR THE VICTORY LOAN. 


Writing Articles for the Press, Short Stories, Novels, Veras, &c., fn spare 
time, and then purchasing War Loans, not only hastens Victory, but also 


brings fame and remuneration jn its train to the author. Avold fruitless 


work ; let the School of Authorship initiate you Into getting work accepted— has Several Hundred 
they know just what editors appreciate. Please send for prospectus of 


Courses (enclosing ld. stamp) to the Principal, RECREATION HUTS TENTS and CLUBS 
SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. | ‘ 
















for giving Rest and Comfort to tho brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 







UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 


Full statement of requirements should be given. | 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. | 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private | MORE 
p\ vit 


amilivs. 





q } OOo! N zUT me Pay ‘ . ‘ 
C HOICE OF SC HOOL s AND U ORS in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Advice free of charge will be given by | Mesopotamia, Kast Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, — AND CO., | . .. 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, Tel., Regent 4926. on the West Front are actually 
Educational Agents.  E sstablishea 1873. 
| 






are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 










L NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. ____ | Equipmont £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable | 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and ene see j 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars —— o ’ 0 Wt . or 
& y | Chequea, creased “ TParclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
Thin (age of pupils, locality preferred, range D.v., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 
PP UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., a J re ha) 3 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able PLEASE HELP 





to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 OXFORD STRELT, LONDON, W. _ Telephone—1 1136 Museum. G R E A T N oO R ~ ba e R N 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an Intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge (Commonly known as the Great — Hospilal), HOLLOWAY, N., 
Ae BEST SCHOOLS and TL yg A - country, w will be pleased to AID 

ENTS in their choice by tending (free of cha pectuses and TRUST: | 

WORTHY INFORMATION regarding E ‘STABLISHMERTS which can be SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 245 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers, and 135 for Civilian Patients. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. - 

| 


& J. PATON, Saucationsl "Agee 43 Eanes’ Etrect, London, E,C, THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





















7. 
Telephone : 6053 Central. | 
P ad ; Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, : Authorised and Issued Capital, £6 000,00 ), : 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C. Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,000 
: leserve Liability of Proprietors .. ‘a os éa ee 000,000 





, ee the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptora, Mead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, i en 
and Welsh County Schools Association Total Issued Capital and Reserves aah £7,960,0 000 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to flad work HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londoa, E. 

WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All feea have therefore been calculated oa DRAFTS are G ry ANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

Hours fot Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mad. 

Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. LILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


When possible special appoir vtments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, on application, 
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ARE WE ALWAYS To | 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


FOLLOW GERMANY ? 


[From “‘ Daily Telegraph,” March 9th.} 
BREWING TO BE STOPPED. 


COPENHAGEN, Wednesday Night. 
A Berlin message to the Berlingske Tidends says that prohibition 
of the brewing of all beer in Northern Germany is imminent, in order 
to save the corn for making bread, and the malt for coffee production. 


In Gas Attacks 


We FOLLOWED Germany 





In Conscription 


e FOLLOWED Germany 





In National Service 


We are FOLLOWING Germany 





In Food Tickets 


We are probably FOLLOWING Germany 





WHY NOT LEAD GERMANY 





for once and gain a tremendous 
advantage over them by the total 


WAR-TIME PROHIBITION 





OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC? 


It would mean Less Food Waste and more Efficiency all round. 








4 
Read ENROL AS A MEMBER. 
? Please enrol me as a Member of the STRENGTH OF hanm # AIN 
DEFEAT or VICTORY g MOVEMENT. I enclose cheque for £. hye Py 
expenses of the Movement. Every subscriber over 2s, 6d. v vill 


d receive a copy of ‘“ Defeat or Victory ?’ 
and Railway Bookstalls. Price 6 BONG 64.64 6a68 66690 cbieinle Gee nde 006d bsp Here dh egece de enees 


Of all Booksellers 


Join the Strength of Britain Move- 


ment which demands fota/ and Ge eques § should be made out t 
* Londor 0 City an a°stidian d Ba nk, Oxford 


c 
oe ~ rt to 20, Denman Street, Pice sailiy Cite =, len ndo a, W. 





immediate War-Time Prohibition. 


e Hon. Treasurer. i, aoe B Beene 
Bra 








COME TO THE GREAT 


PROHIBITION 


AT THE 





MEETING 


QUEEN'S HALL, LONDON, on THURSDAY, MARGH 22, at 3.30 p.m. 


SIR ALFRED BOOTH, Bart., 
President of the Movement, in the Chair. 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT, 


20 Denman St., Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 





| 
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“He Feedeth the Hungry.’ 


FAMINE IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY writes: 
“ The sympathy of thousands is deepened by the know- 
ledge that these appalling — are taking place in a 
land which possesses for every Christian home so unique 
and solemn an interest. Though this enhances for us the 
horror of the situation, it is.on grounds of simple humanity 
that we appeal for help which will not, I am certain, fail 
to be forthcoming.” 


This striking testimony amply justifies the Fund now being raised 
for the Relief of the starving people in Syria and Palestine, 


As soon as the Allied operations permit, food and 
materials must be poured into the country. Free 
storage has begn given at Port Said until the goods can 
be taken to Jaffa (12 hours), Haifa. and Beyrout. Relief 
will be administered by those who know the country 
and people t, irrespective of Race and Creed, the sole 
qualification for the receipt of help being that of proved 
need. 

The Fund started by Bishop MacInnes (Bishop in 
Jerusalem) and Missionary Societies of all Denomina- 
tions for 


RELIEF IN SYRIA 
AND PALESTINE 
~wres £50,000 ‘xz" 


with. 


Send your donation to the Hon. Secretaries, Syria and 
Pzlestine Fund, Church House, Westminster, London, 
S.W. Cheques may be crossed ‘‘ Williams Deacon’s 


Bank, Ltd.”’ 

















INDECISION 


Don’t remain undecided about your after-war 
car, Don't suffer the indignity or personal 
ingonvenience of seeing others experiencing 
“Austin appreciation” while you still remain 
undecided. The 20h.p. car will be well upto 
Austin el me | but at a less price than the 
pre-war model. We anticipate considerable 
orders, for which a Priority List has already 
been started; it awaits your name, 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld. 


Works : Northfield, Birmingham. 479-483 Oxford St., London, W. t, 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 


azela 


Complete Dernes ull there 



























4 Princes, Street. “Ss 
nover Square. a 
Londo rr . Ww. a 


Phone, Mayfair 4071 


Mlustrated Catalogues on Request... 


WHY ARE YOU GOUTY? 
WARNING SIGNS OF URIC ACID. 


So many things tend to make the Englishman gouty that it is 
not surprising that uric acid ailments are by far the commonest 
ills in this country. In the first place most of us have inherited 
the tendency to gouty ailments from some free-living ancestor, and 
then our climate and diet not only aggravate that tendency, but 
lead to its acquirement by those who have not inherited the 
gouty habit. It is most important to be able to recognize the 
early evidences of the gouty habit, because then you can check all 
danger of gout at the start. 

The first signs of the gouty habit are various. Often they take 
the form of acidity, heartburn, and pain and fulness after meals, 
with less mistakable signs in the form of occasional aches and 
pains in joints and muscles. These transitory pains are often 
attended with swelling, stiffness, and inflammation, and are 
most pronounced when the weather is wet or changeable. 
There may also be numbness and tingling in the muscles of the 
arms, the fingers, and the legs, and these symptoms are also 
influenced by weather changes, and often come as the result of 
exposure to damp and cold. Then, as the system becomes more 
completely impregnated by the dangerous uric acid, flagrant gouty 
signs appear in the form of small lumps under the skin of the 
arms, breast, or legs, and on the outer rim of the ear, the eyelids 
or finger joints; and there may also be irritation accompanied by 
a burning sensation on the skin. 

THE STEALTHY APPROACH OF GOUT. 

Though many of the early symptoms of goutiness may appear 
only occasionally, it must not be presumed that the gouty habit 
itself is not permanent. On the contrary, it is by merely occasional 
attacks of the premonitory symptoms that the continuous growth 
of the gouty habit is shown. 

If you allow the gouty habit to go unchecked, the uric acid will 
slowly but surely leave its pain-causing irritant deposits in the 
muscles, tissues, organs, and joints, and set up some serious gouty 
ailment. 

The resulting disorder may present itself in the form of gout, 
rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiff- 
ness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty eczema (affecting 
the skin), lumbago (persistent and intense pains in the loins), 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh to knee, often 
causing lameness), stone and gravel (causing agonizing pains and 
prostrating illness), and neuritis (numbness or tingling in the 
muscles of the arm, developing into a very severe pain), suppressed 
gout (general discomfort, lowness of spirits, poor appetite, nervous 
irritability and ill-temper). This last form of the complaint may 
be the only one from which the gouty subject will suffer, and as its 
symptoms 60 closely resemble those arising from othor causes, it is 
most important that their origin should be clearly ascertained, so 
that the proper treatment may be adopted. 

The one remedy essential in all forms of gout is a uric acid 
solvent and eliminant which has the property of correcting tho 
gouty habit and of removing the uric acid and its pain-causing 
compounds from every portion of the system. The remedy which 
accomplishes this perfectly is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

THE IDEAL GOUT REMEDY. 

The remarkable success of Bishop’s Varalettes is due to the 
power they possess to dissolve all gouty compounds and to remove 
them from the system, and the consequence is that with the 
removal of these waste substances the pain and inflammation 
disperse, the swellings subside, and the stiffness disappears. The 
beneficial influence of Bishop’s Varalettes is thus felt from the 
outset of the treatment. Improvement follows steadily, and com- 
plete relief results after a period of treatment depending upon the 
severity of the complaint and the length of time the subject has 
suffered. 

Owing to the solvent and the neutralizing action of Bishop's 
Varalettes, it follows that they are equally valuable as a preventive 
of all gouty ailments, since they have the power to check the 
accumulation of uric acid. If taken at the first appearance of 
any of the warning symptoms described above, Bishop’s Varalettes 
effectually ward off the threatening attack of gout. 

A GOUT BOOKLET. 

The mode of action of Bishop’s Varalettes is more fully described 
in a little booklet issued by the manufacturers, and sent post free 
to any address. This booklet furthermore describes the principal 
gouty ailments, explains their development from the minor form 
to the more serious ailments, and gives complete directions for 
the treatment of gouty complaints by Bishop’s Varalettes. It also 
contains the outline of a suitable dietary for gouty subjects, and 
will well repay the sufferer or one who is threatened with any 
form of gout for the time spent in looking it through. 

Please write for Booklet Y to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manu- 
facturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E., 
the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop’s. Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at 1s., bottles 
at 2s., cases containing 25 days’ treatment for 5s., or direct from 
the makers for 1s. 3d., 2s. 4d., or 53, 4d., post free, in the United 
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z MASON'S 
Specialties Ities 


Carefully Selected by Experts. 


WW arpaointwenr 


Hams, Finest York, matured 
Cooked and Dressed for Table ee 
Ox Tongues, Engiich 
Cooked and Dreszed 
Galantine of Chicken 
TruMed—about © Ib. 
Game Pies, Raised 


22,6 





ae + each 7/6 





ee ee -prlb. B/E 

Freshly madedaiiy .. each 4,6, 8/6,12,6 
Paté de Foies Gras 

En Terrines each 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 37:6 
Caviar (Astrachan) 

Large grey grain .. per jar 6 /-, 7/6, & 13/6 
Turtle Soup, Real 


Made from Fresh Green Turtles, Thick or Clear 


per bottle 4/-, 7/6, 15/- 
Yorkshire Pies 
In Terrins .. 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 21/- 
Stilton Cheese (1st Prize Dairy) 
Finest Quality .. whole cheese, per Ib, 2/= 


The War Catalogue contains a large selection of suilabis 
cole and Acsorted shar! Ry ones 1g tn price from 15s, 


FORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 

















LTD- 
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Dela 


(~ straightaway,” 
(a friend was ane 
him, “if you want | 
to secure a pair of men’s Delta.” 
Oh, but these,” pointing to | 
a pair he was wearing, “ willlast | 
me till Whitsun.” 

* Again, I tell you, go now; 

co 1't put it off.” 
‘But why?’ 

“Because, any time now, 
one of two things is bound to 
happen. Either supplies will 
be cut off, the factory will be | 
taken over again for Army work, 
or, failing that, prices will go up 
shillings per palr. If you put 
off buying, yeu will either get 





no boois at all, or you wil have 
to pay a tamine price for them. 
I've laid in enough at present 
prices to last me at least twelve 
months.” 

“All right, I'll call at my old 
o- 3 on my way home to- 
ae 
i “Do, but don't be particular 
about the shape of the toe or | 
the cut of the upoer, so long as 
you can get a pair at all to fit 
you comtoriabl By the way, 
you will find the price on the 
sole, stamped there by Lo'us 
Ltd, the makers of Delta, and 
| very moderate too as prices go 

nowadays,” 






Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers a Delta & Lotus Boots 
Agents everywhere 












- of 
205—35/- 


Delta Service Boots 
in Brown only 


























os zz -_— 
1.{ The Geisha Girl. By ‘T. Fujimoto, Author of 
“ The Night Side of Japan.”’ Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ War. By Pierre Loti. Cloth, 2s. Od: net. 
3+ | Queens of Kungahalla. By Selma Lagerlof. Cloth, 
ss. net. | 
4. The Great Valley. By Edgar Lee Masters, Author 
of “Spoon River Anthology.” 6s. net. e 
5. | Regimental Silhouettes. By Francis Gribble, with 
a Foreword by General Smith-Dorrien. Is. net. _ 
6. . Golden Youth. Gertie de S$. Wentworth-James. 
_2s. 6d. net. 
1‘ | 7+ The Ravenscroft Horror. Ranger Guill. 2s. 6d. net. 
Bel Ky | 8. __ Children of the Empire. Hartley and Lewis. Is. net. 
Q. ~ Sidelights on the Aristecracy. Mrs. Delano. 2s. 6d. 





THRE 


RUNS \ 


“*To one thing constant never *—until he falls beneath | 
the spell of ‘* Three Nuns” tobacco. There's an old- 
world charm about THAT blend of which he never tires. 


rt Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitche!! 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Brilaia and 
dveland), Lid., Glasgow. 





King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 
4° 10 


FOR 


er in cardbozrd boxes of 50—I1s. 7d. 





net. 











“’. WERNER LAURIE, 8 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 


FAREWELL. 


A Sermon preached at Eton College Chapel on the Third Sunday 
Advent, 1916, by the Rey. the Hen. E. Lyrretron, D.D. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


in 


| Dedicated to the boys who were at Eton during the year 1916. 


BALLANTYNE LTD. 


PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W.C., will forward their COMPLETE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PICTURES suitable for ae partout 
framing, reproduced by their unrivalled Mezzogravure process, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of three penny stamps to cover postage. The illus- 
trations show some of the finest Pictures in the world of the principal Masters of 


& Co., 


15 GREEN 


Eton College: SPOTTISWOODE, 


d her FINE ARTS 
STREET, 


| Painting, and include the fine series of Historical Frieze Pictures from the Houses ot 





Parliament. 


| OOKS WANTED.— Entcy. Brit., 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’ s How nds; 

Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; 

] ditions of Stevenson, Mcredith, Dickens, Lever 

Pooks illus, by Cruikshank, Alken, &e — HECTOR" 8 Great Boo 





11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Hawhuck Grange; Life of Mytten; 
Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, ac. 
sho”, Birmingham. 





NOTICE.—The IN DEX to the SPECTATOR is published ha’f-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and J uly. Cloth 
Cases for the ‘Haif- yearly Volumes may be obtained thro igh Quy Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. ‘ed. euch ; by post, 1s. 9d, 
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“Blackwood’s 
vitality is 
undiminished ; its }} 

individuality as FF 

marked as ever. 





“An Epitome 
in little 
of the British 
Empire.” 

The Times. 
















~~ 















¢ Saturday Review. 
rt 

VA The golden-alas! | “Our principal 
hi the Lip renslaing amusement 

\ 


link between 
the Periodical 
Press and the 






is‘ Blackwoods f 
ay ne eee \ 
is Very clever, 


ae A 










i enduring literature rash. | 
] of Great Britain:| very satirical: } 
Sir Walter Scott. 











1817-1917 
April 191 
Centenary (Double) Number 


Blackwood's Magazine 





6s. net. 


The Bible’s Prose Epic 
of Eve and Her Sons 


The “J” Stories in Genesis. 


By ERIC S. ROBERTSON (M.A.Edin.), 
Yellow of the Punjab University. 
SPECTATOR: 

‘*Mr. Robertson treats Genesis from the romantic standpoint, 
and certainly he proves that it is a great romance, There is no 
doubt that the book is very good reading, partly, we think, because 
Mr. Robertson writes so very well.” 

GUARDIAN :— 

**Mr. Robertson is himself a theologian, and his book will arrive 
where many more pious treatises fail. For honesty is at least as 
spiritual as sentiment. Vreachers will pick many a sermon from his 
orchard.” 

THE TIMES: 

**Mr. Robertson isolates for study the J document. He brings 
to bear on his task an alert end unconventional intelligence.” 
YALE REVIEW (Professor G. M. Harpmr): 

**Mr. Robertson’s book leaves in the reader a vastly increased 
respect for the Old Testament as a source for modern literature. His 
chapters on ‘ The Birth of Woman’ and ‘ Camels from Mesopotamia’ 
are as picturesque and suggestive as some of Renan's finest pages. 
Like Renan, he is a Celt. There is a Highland cunning and a 
Highland bravery in his style which were, perhaps, never before 
employed in so full a measure upon an Oriéntal theme.” 


Crown 8vo. 





Publishers: WILLIAMS ann NORGATE, 
14 Heniictia St., Covent Garden, 


~ 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS & NEW BOOKS. 


Including English and European History and Biography, Natural Science, Philo- 
sophy and Theology, General Prose Literature, Poetry, ‘Travel and Sport, and 
Works of Reference, 

Tn perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so long as the present stocks last, 

At exceptionally low prices. 
A CATALOGUE of 150 pages will be posted gratis on applicatioa, 


Orders may be sent through any bookseller or direct to 
JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller, $1 GeoncE IV. Baivax, EDINBURGH, 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 








THE MARNE CAMPAIGN 


Major F. E. WHITTON. 


Edited by Major-Gen. ©. E. CALLWELL, 6.8. With Maps. 
10s. 6d. net. 


AN ANNUAL OF NEW 
POETRY, 1917 


Original Verse contributed by GORDON BOTTOMLEY, W. H. 
DAVIES, JOHN DRINKWATER, EDWARD EASTAWAY, 
ROBERT FROST, W. W. GIBSON, T. STURGE MOORE, and 
R. 0. TREVELYAN. Demy Svo, boards. 5g. net. 


MAKERS OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


6s. net each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HERBERT SPENCER 


By HUGH ELLIOT. 
** His vital and vigorous book.” 
—Mr. Havecock ELLIs in 
PREVIOUSLY 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
DELANE OF THE TIMES. 


“Tae Narroy.” 
ISSUED. 

By LORD GHARNWOOD 
By Sir E. T. COOK 


@ Please write for new list of books to 
Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange Street 
London W.C. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY 
HALLAM PARR, K.C.B.,C.M.G., &c. 


Recollections and Correspondence. Edited by Sir CHARLES 
FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. With Portraits. Cloth, 
net. (Ready March 21st.) 

Opening with a glimpse of Rome under the Papacy, touching on 
Eton and Sandhurst and Army life in the early 'sixties, these recol- 
lections go on to unfold a panorama of life and feeling during tho 
later growth of the ‘British Empire. They show us in turn the 
Cape under Sir Bartle Frere, Egypt in the days of Wolseley and 
Gordon, Spain, Morocco, India, &c. A keen observer of mon and 
things, Sir Henry Hallam Parr held many important posis, where 
he saw much that was worth seeing, and recorded his impressions 
in well-chosen and vivid language. 

The Author's profits from the sale of this book will be given to the 
War Fund of the Somerset Light Infantry. 


LORD KITCHENER. His Work 
and His Prestige. 


By HENRY D. DAVRAY. With an Introductory Letter by 
PAUL CAMBON, Ambassador of France. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author summarizes vividly the career of Lor4 
Kitchener ; hé shows his extraordinary personal power, his entire 
absorption in hig work, and the wonderful prestige that gave him 

the enormous popularity he enjoyed. 


A BACHELOR IN JAPAN. 
By ERIC ERSKINE WOOD. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Erskine Wood's little book is as daintily charming as a Japanese picture.” 
ruta 
“ The charm of Mr. Wood's jottings cannot be denicd from the very first page.”’ 
Yorkshire Post. 


15s. 


“Tt has distinct literary merit.”—The Scolaman. 


WAR’S ECHO. Poems. 

By RONALD GURNER. Paper Cover. 
These poems were, with very few exceptions, written during spare 
moments at the Front. They make no pretence to explain the 
mystery or throw a veil of optimism over its tragedy. They merely 
record certain impressions gained during experisnces in aud beltind 
the line. 


ls. net. 


A copy of Mr. T'. Fisher Unwin's catalogue will be sent post Sree to 
any address on application. 





{. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Apsteat Terrace, Lonpos, W.C. 3 
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Messrs. DENT & SONS, LTD., have much pleasure in 
announcing publication on MONDAY, MARCH 19th, of a 


NEW NOVEL by JOSEPH CONRAD 


ENTITLED 


THE SHADOW LINE 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


This is a Far-Eastern story of a haunted ship, and might be 
fitly described as the prose counterpart of The Ancient Mariner. 
No previous work of this writer shows more clearly his power of 
descriptive narration, and his ability to hold the reader spell-bound 
with a skilful suggestion of baffling mystery. A great part of 
Conrad’s literary strength lies in the fact that he writes. always 
‘‘of the little things he knows about.” He has himself sailed 
**these haunted seas, dreadful with voices,” so that his rich imagi- 
nation always plays upon fact. No reader of this new story will 
ever forget the first mate and the silent crew of the schooner which 
had such mysterious difficulty in passing Latitude 8° 20’. 
Messrs. J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., have great pleasure in 


announcing that they have also arranged to issue new editions 
of the following three famous novels by JosrrH Conrap :— 


LORD JIM: a Romance 
YOUTH, and other Stories 
NOSTROMO: a Tale of a Seaboard 


These books will be entirely reset, and will be uniform in style 
with The Shadow Line, with a special Conrad binding which will 
be used for all books by this author to be issued by Messrs. Dent. 


THE SHADOW LINE will be ready on Monday, March 19. 





ALMOST READY. 


THE DESTRUCTION 
MERCHANT SHIPS 


Under International Law 


By Sir FREDERICK SMITH, K.C., M.P., Attormey-Gencral. 
4s. 6d. net. 


This important work states the case for law and civilization in 
the great sea contest which marks what has been described as the 
last stage of the war. The book is very lucid and readable, and is 
intended not only for the great section of the public professionally 
and commercially interested in the subject, but also for all those who 
are following the course of international events with interest based 
upon knowledge and divorced from passion or hysteria. In the 
midst of world anarchy the Attorney-General’s statement of the 
ease before the tribunal of history reminds us that there is still an 
International Law recognized by all civilized nations. 


OF 


Sq. crown 8vo. 





The Book of the Hour. 


CANADA IN WAR PAINT 


By Capt. RALPH W. BELL. With Frontispiece by Bert 
Tuomas. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


We have in this book impressions of the War as it really is, from 
the pen of a man who has bravely done his share in the dirty glorious 
work. The author, a Canadian officer who has risen from the ranks, 
shows us in these vivid and pithy sketches the valour and cheerful- 
ness as well as the monotony of the life on the Western front. 
The Scotsman says:—‘ These short prose sketches must interest any reader 
who wante to recognize the distinctive features of Tommy Atkins’s Canadian 
vourias ; add their humour, fresh and entertaining always, can be more serious on 
cecasion without any unbecoming sentimentality.” 





Second Editions are Now Ready of 


THE NECESSITY OF CHRIST 


By Dr. W. E. ORCHARD. Crown $vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Spectator saye:—“ A very_ serious and impressive plea for orthodox Christ- 
We greatly recommend this original book to all interested in modern 
theology.” 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. With Coloured Maps. 
cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
Daily Telegragh says —“ A rich storehouse of solid political, geographical 
apd ethnographical information.” 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Toynbee has done a notable service by surveying 
the field with eueh astonishing thoroughness and intelligence.” 


The 
janity. 


Large 


The 





Note that Monday, March 19th, is the date of publication 
of CONRAD'S * THE SHADOW LINE.” Price 5s. net. 





STREET, W.C. 2 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD 











GENERAL LITERATURE 
Ready Shortly. 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 


From its Foundations to the End of the Eighteenth . Century. 
By THE LADY NEWTON. With many Plates in Photograyure 
and Half-tone. Roy. 8vo. 21s, net 


A MISJUDGED MONARCH 





By H. M. IMBERT TERRY. 5 Cr. 8vo. 
ms ey ee portrait of that much -mistrusted 
POEMS AND LYRICS 
By GEORGE RESTON MALLOCH. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
THE BROKEN WING 
By SAROJINI NAIDU. Demy 8vo. 5s. net 


Ready Shortly. Each Demy 8vo. 
PLAIN SONG, 1914-1916 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


THE TURNING POINT 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net 

This volume contains Mr. Roprnson’s despatches of the battle of the 
Somme contributed to The Times. They give a fine vivid picture of 
the campaign. 


THE BATTLES si: SOMME 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Auihor of *‘ The Soul of the War.” 6s. net. 
‘* A book of remarkable fascination, every page of which one reads 
with breathless interest.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


3s. 6d. net. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTSs 
By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 





By PHILIP GIBBS. New and Chesper Edition. on 

GALLIPOL A Short History of the Dardanelles 
Campaign. 

Tilustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

‘* Told in noble and powerful prose, it grips the mind of the 
with an intensity and an enthusiasm which no other war book has 
achieved » « « a masterpiece.’—Daily Telegraph. 


OUTPOSTS OF THE FLEET 


reader 


By EDWARD NOBLE. is. net, 
SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES 

FORCED TO FIGHT 

The Narrative of a Schleswig Dane. 

By ERICH ERICHSEN. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


‘** Will remain for ever as pure gold. . »« » ‘Thrills and bites 


into the soul.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Shorily. 3s. Gd. net. 
MY °75 Translated from the French of PAUL LINTIER 


ON TWO FRONTS By Majer H. M. ALEXANDER, D.8.0. 
NURSINGADVENTURES : AF.A.N.Y.in France 


NEW NOVELS FOR THE SPRING 
The Success of the Hour. 


REGIMENT OF WOMEN 


By CLEMENCE DANE. 2nd Impression. 5s. net 
ZELLA SEES HERSELF 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. ret 
THE ETERNAL HUSBAND 
By F. DOSTOEVSKY. Translated by C. GARNETT. 4s. 6d. net 
WOOD AND STONE 
By T. COWPER POWYS. 720 pp. 6s. net 
DOGS OF WAR 

5s. net 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 

Ready Shortly. 
THE HAPPY GARRET 
THE NURSERY 
LEWIS SEYMOUR AND SOME WOMEN 
MARMADUKE 
SECRET BREAD 


By V. T. Goidie 
By Eden Phillpetis 
By George Moore 
Flora Annie Stee! 
F. Tennyson Jesse 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bepyorp Strzet, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’ s List 
Alfred Lyttelton 


An Account of his. Lifo. By EDITH LYTTELTON. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Ready Monday neat. 


Jan Smuts 


Being a Character Sketch of Gen. the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, 
K.C., M.L.A., Minister of Defence, Union of South Africa. 
By N. LEVI. With Portraits of General Smuts and his Family 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready Monday newt. 


" SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


England in the Mediterranean: a 
Eng of the Rise and Influence of British Power 
within the Straits, 1603-1713. 

By Sir JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 
16s. net. 


By the ‘the Author of “A STUDENT IN, ARMS,” 


The Lord of All Good Life. A Study of 


the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 


Church. 
By DONALD HANKEY. 











2 vols. Large crown 8vo- 





2s. Od. net. 
New Im pression, 


The . Physiology of Food and Economy 
in Diet 


By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Sce., F.R.S., 
Professor of General Physiology, University College, "London. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. not. 


Crown 8vo. 








One Hundred and One Practical Non- 


Flesh Recipes 
Py MARGARET BLATCH, M.C.A. Feap. 8vo. Cloth back. 
le. 6d. net. Se cond Edition. 





Notes on Books 
No, 231, Vol. XI., February, 1917, being an Analysis of the 
Works published by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
from June, 1916, to February, 1917. Copies will be sent 


post free on written application to ree LONGMANS, 
GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
INDEX TO VOLU ME XI., “‘ NOTES ON BOOKS, ” June, 1909, 


to February, 1917. Now Ready. A copy will be sent post 


free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


‘*In thirty years’ experience of journalism | never remember a 
paper containing so much ‘ meat’ ’—Punch. 


READ 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 
RUSSIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


READ 
SERBIA AND GREECE 
By PAVLE POPOVIC. 


READ 
THE FUTURE OF GERMAN TRADE 
Order of your Newsagent. 


Macmillan « Co.’s New Books 
With a Proface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 


The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister 
of Australia. With Portraits and Map. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The The Cycle of Spring : a Play. 





By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
33s. 6d. net. 
The World. —* Full of the most beautiful thoughts aad poetical 
expressions.” 


‘STELLA BENSON’S NEW STORY. 
This is the End. 8; stexta BENson, 
Author of “I Pose.” Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

*»* This is a new story by the Author of that strikingly original 
work “I Pose,” which the reader is introduced to Jaye — 
conductor and’an idealist. She is not the heroine, but the most con- 
stantly apparent woman in this book.’ he Author explains that 
she cannot introduce us to a heroine because one hes never met one. 


Community : : a Sociological 


tudy. Being an attempt to set out the Nature 
and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By 
R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s, net. 
The Scotsman.—“ In this important and strikingly independent con- 
tribution to the understanding of social science, its objects and its scope, 
Dr. Maciver essays to set out the fundamental laws and desor ibe tho 
- This scholarly and able t treatise.” 


SECOND EDITION JUST PU BLIGHED. 
The Origin and Development 


nature of aocial life. . 


of the Moral Ideas. psy epwarp 
WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. II. Second 
Edition. _ 8vo. lds. not. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 
Thoughts on Religion at. the 


Front. sy the Rev. NEVILLE 8. TALBOT, 

Assistant Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author 

of “ The Mind of the Disciples.” Crown 8vo. 2a, net. 

The Methodist Times.—“A very valuable little book — may bo 

ig eet a complementary to ‘A Studeut ia Arms.’ fe conumend 
t he 


Studies in the History of 
English Church Endowments. 


By the Rev. J. KESTELL FLOYER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

The Church Family Newspaper—*“ Mr. Floyer has brought together in 
this volume a mass of infor mation that is not accessible te the ordinary 
reader. . . . We have read. Mr, Floyer’s work with more than ordiaary 
care and interest, and hope that Church reformers and others will study 

its pages, which will illuminate many polats that are not generally 
unders 


Papers of the British School 
at Rome, Vol. VIL With 9 Plates. and othe: 


Iliustrations. Super royal 8vo. 2ls. net. 

Contents.—Architectural Terra-cottas from Two Temples 
at Falerii Veteres, by Mary Taylor and H. C. Bradshaw.— 
Drawi of Ancient Paintings in English Collections. 
Part IL, The Holkham Drawings. Part IIL., The 
Baddeley Codex. Part IV., The Chatsworth Sketchbook, 
by T. Ashby.—The Palazzo Odescalchi in Rome, by 1. 
Ashby. ne Fragments of Ancient Wall-Paintings 
in Rome The House in the Via de’ Cerchi, by Mrs. 
Arthur Strong.—The Via Traiana, by T. Ashby and Robert 
Gardner, 








Price 6d. net. 
10 Orange Street W.C. 2. | 


— 


Every Thursday. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Lid. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN'S CATALOGUES. 
CATALOGUE of ZOOLOGY, and especially of Ornithology 


(Price-Current No. 767), post free. 


The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA may still be had 
(Price-Current Nos, 761-766), post wen 

iN PREPARATION, Catalase of 

The Library of the late Sir URENCE GOMME. | 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W ‘| 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43’ Piccadilly. an 


AVOID UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS. 


Read “INITIS or Nutrition and Exercises” 

By A, RABAGITATI, M.A., M.D., 
47 Photog graphs, 

Post paid, 10s, 6d. not. 


C. W. DANIEL, LTD., Graham House, 
Tudor Street, 


An sinportant message 
to men and women by 
an eminont surgeon, 


F.R.C.S.( Ed.) 


London: 
E.G, 








MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON, 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellingtea Bicecet, 
Strand, W.C., on TL 'ESDAY, March 20th, and Following Day, at o'clock isel y 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (Framed and. io ortfalio), ing! Zz fine 


Engravings in Stipple, Mezzotint, and Aquatint of the English School, ‘some ia Colours 

Portraits, Woodcuts, and Line Engravings, the Property of the Rev. J. 0. Foster, 
deceased; Drawlngs by Old Maaters from the Collection of Bernard Granville, of 

Calwich Avbey, the Property of A, J. Ram, Esq., K.C.; Engravings of Aeronautical 

| Subjects; & 
May be view ed. 


Catalogues omy bo had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
4 ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
wil SELL, by AUCTION, at thelr House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 22nd, and Following Day, and on MONDAY, 
March 26th, and Mpeg | Day, at one o'clock precisely, 
Valuablo BOOKS and M Nuse RIPTS, iuciudiag Books on Corawall and Corzish 


MSS. from Treliasick House, Cornwal!, the Pro rty of Aliss Davia Giibert ; a Collection 
of Books relative to Mary Queen of Scote and Francis II.; Early Printéd Books, th» 
Property of the Rev. J, F. ts 2 D.D., formerly Master o Univenity Gol Bs 

D.: of 


bari wt | the Property of E. Bosangt uet, aaa the extensive 
cut Initials, &c., Af by th © late ar Je Esq., a 
ProatntetioaiCop rope Oe Houghton Gallery, the Property of Si Sir Robert Halvey, BA, ‘ke 
My; be viewed two days prior, Qatalogues may had, 
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JOHN LANE’S FIRST SPRING LIST 


SKETCHES IN POETRY, PROSE, PAINT AND PENCIL. by JAMES 4, 
WORTHINGTON and ROBERT P. BAKER. Edition limited to 300 Copies signed and numlered. Quarto, 
£5 5s. net. 

PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM. Seventy-two Pen and Ink Sketches: 
drawn on the Spot by Louis Berden. ‘Text by GEORGES VERDAVAINE founded on 
the official reports. In French and English. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

POE’S HELEN. By CAROLINE TICKNOR. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS. By CANON SHEARME. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

IN GOOD COMPANY. Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts-Dunton, 
Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, 8. J. Stone, and Stephen Phillips. By COULSON KERNAHAN. Crown ye. 
5s. net. 


THE LAMP OF POOR SOULS, AND OTHER POEMS. By MARJORIE L. 0. 
PICKTHALL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Discerning critics have long appreciated the rare musical quality of Miss Pickthall’s verse.’—Times. 
BRITAIN IN ARMS. By JULES DESTREE. With a Preface by GEORGES CLEMENCEAU? 
Translated from the French by J. LEWIS MAY. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 
FURTHER FOOLISHNESS. Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day. By STEPHEY 
LEACOCK. With Coloured Frontispiece by “‘ Fisn,” and Five other Plates by M. BLoop. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. mob. 


““ An excellent antidote to war worry.’’—Morning Post. “Humour is rarer than radium. — Svar. 


TENDER TOMMY. By YEO. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A HIGHLAND REGIMENT. Poews by Licut. EF. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C. (Seaforth Highlanders), 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ‘ This is one of the most notable poetic harvests of the war.”"—Daily Graphic. 
INTERIORA RERUM, or The Inside of Things. By“QUIVIS.” Crown Syo. 3s. 6d. net, 
IN GREEK SEAS: Poems. By OSWALD H. HARDY. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

POEMS OF CAPTAIN BRIAN BROOKE (Korongo). With a Foreword by M. P, 

WILLCOCKS, and Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A FUTURE LIFE. By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. Narrow 

Crown 8vo, half vellum. 3s. 6d. net. 

THERE !IS NO DEATH. Poems by RICHARD DENNYS. With a short Memoir and Introduction by 

DESMOND COKE, and a Portrait in Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EAT LESS MEAT BOOK. By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Food Ration Cookery, by the Director of Women’s Service, Ministry of Food.) 


UTINAM. A Glimmering of Goddesses. By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With Coloured 
Illustrations by GiyN Puitpot, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. A Tale for Grown-ups. 








“* Utinam’s history is conceived in that spirit of delicate irony of which the chief living representative is Anatole France.”"—Times 
FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. By MADELINE ALSTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Charming South African sketches. “One of the most charmingly written books of the season "—Tailer. 


STAR AND FISHES, Poems by GEORGE ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“* Tender—graceful—delightful ’°—Times. 


AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH POETS. By the 
Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (2nd Edition.) 


BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS. 











THE WONDERFUL YEAR. Sh nie A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. 
By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. (3rd Edition.) By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior), of Truth. Illustrated by 
“A notable book, and one to rush for.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. M. Watson-WititAms. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (7th Edition.) 
“Bravo! Mr. Locke.”—Punch. “A book of genius. It is the most wonderful book that this “= hes omer ed.” 
WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. — 
By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations by “ Fisx.” OUR HOSPITAL A B Cc. = os a , 
o a8 teas ictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. Verses by 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (3rd _ Edition.) HAMPDEN GORDON and M. C. TINDALL. Crown 4to. 
“ The only good thing come of the Warr allmost is, I think, such notable books 9s. 6d t. = = ae ei * 18 d Ed n.) 
being writ of it, first my book, and now Mistress Lane's.” S. VC. Res, (Srd Edition. 
~—SAMUEL Pepys, Juxion, in Truth. oi Decidedly original and amusing, . . . Irresistibly droll."—-Globe. 
THE BEST 6s. NOVELS. 
THE BIGAMIST. | THE INVISIBLE BALANCE SHEET. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 2nd Edition.) | By KATRINA TRASK. 
“The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably ber heshe . Several editions sold in United States. 
~ Pall Mall Gas. HE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP. | By WATSON and REES. * (and Edition.) 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. Illustrated by F.R. Gaccer. | «4 murder mystery worked out with considerable ingenuity and with several 
novelties both in incident and treatment.”—Land and Wuter. 


A LITTLE WORLD APART. 
- GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of “ Topham’s Folly,” &c.). | THE DANCING HOURS 
By GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of “‘ Topham’s y," &e.) By HAROLD OHLSON. . 


“JT say flatly and finaily that ‘ A Little World Apart * is a masterpiece, and that | aia re . 4 
George Stevenson ought to be famous before the daffodils are dead.” | “The story is skilfully devised and admirably written, with both wit and 


—JAMES DovuGias in the Star. humour,”’—Times, 
THE GAY LIFE. By KEBLE HOWARD. _————s | CLOSED LIPS. By GEORGE VANE._ : 
CANADA CHAPS. |} CHIN MUSIC. Dialogues of To-Day. 
By J. G: SIME. Crown 8vo. Is. net. (Uniform with | By KEBLE HOWARD. Cloth. Crown 8vo. ls. net. 
“ Kircnener Cuaps,” &c.) sis Ness ‘ : 
“Fourteen sketches in animated, readable prose.””-—Seotsman, Etec | MLLE. MISS. _By HEN RY HARLAND. ; Is. net. . _ 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. “A 
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' 4 r.§ : z Lane, F. - i , cD EVERS he “SPEC ” (Limited), at their Office, 
: Printed Ly W. SrEalcnt & Sons, 98 & 09 Fetter Lane, F.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the SrEcTATOR” (1 , 
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